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*,* The Editor cannot undertake to return Manuscrip: in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ouuniiinaene 

PIECE of news of the first importance in itself, and of 
excellent omen for the future, reached London late on 
Wednesday night—the news that Erzerum had fallen. The 
Russian Army met its ill-fortune last year, not only with the 
most magnificent courage, for that went without saying in 
Russia’s case, but with the most splendid military hardihood 
and, we must add, skill, for nothing has ever equalled the stra- 
tegic competence of the great Russian retirement. There- 
fore not the most eager of the Allied soldiers will find in 
his heart the slightest touch of jealousy that the first great 
success of 1916 should have fallen to the Russian arms. 
The Grand Duke and his gallant soldiers deserve the success 
they have achieved, and a chorus of congratulation will surge 
towards them from Britain and every part of the British Empire, 
from France, Belgium, and Italy, from devastated Serbia, and 
from the millions of Christians still under the rule of the Turk. 
From Russia’s old enemy, Japan, we may be certain that the 
good wishes will be as hearty as those of Europe. None honour 
courage and the military virtues more than the Japanese, a 
people cast by their traditions of knighthood in an heroic mould. 











The military aspects of the situation are no less memorable 
and important than the political. In the first place, Erzerum 
was a great and powerful fort, crammed with guns and munitions 
of all sorts, and also at the moment crammed with soldiers. How 
many of these have been captured by the Russians is not 
stated. We only know from the Grand Duke’s telegram that 
the Army of the Caucasus stormed the town “ after five days of 
unprecedented assault.” We await the details of the capture 
with the greatest possible interest. As the able military critic 
of the Morning Post points out, the advance on Erzerum is only 
one of the operations of the Russian armies in Asiatic Turkey. 
A second army is dislodging the Turks in the region of Lake 
Van, while Russia’s right is advancing in the region of the coast 
in co-operation with the Black Sea Fleet. 


It is too early to say what effect the Russian victory will have 
upon our campaign in Mesopotamia. We do not doubt, how- 
ever, that it will have far-reaching results. Unless we are 
mistaken, Enver Pasha will soon find himself far too busy to 
detach more men for the crushing of the British Expeditionary 
Force. In this context we may note two things. The first is 
that the fall of Erzerum is bound to inflict a tremendous blow on 
Enver’s prestige. Here was the theatre in which the Turkish 
War Minister exercised a special personal influence. He and 
his German Staff thought to deal the Russian Army of the 
Caucasus a crushing blow. Instead, the blow has fallen on their 


own heads. The murmurs against the man who has sold himself 
and his people to Germany, already heard in Constantinople, 
will, we may be sure, not be less loud after Wednesday's débdcle. 
The other point to be recorded is the Nemesis which has 





overtaken Turkey for her evil deeds in Armenia. The world has 
been too busy and too ill-informed as yet to realize the full 
extent of the Armenian tragedy, and to appreciate how during 
the past year a whole people have been given up to military execu- 
tion—that is, to wholesale massacre. But the blood of the 
Armenian men, women, and children which has literally soaked 
the land has been crying aloud for vengeance, and now, as far 
as human sight can see, vengeance is coming upon the Turk. 


We are not surprised to hear that changes of an autocratic 
nature are to be made in the Turkish Constitution. They will 
be needed if Enver is to remain in power. Further, the Central 
Powers—in other words, Germany—will be called upon to lend 
over twenty millions sterling to the Turks, following upon a Joan 
of a similar amount already made. To lend money to Turkey, as 
the Germans will soon find, is pouring gold into a bottomless pit. 


The news from the Western front, though it is full of sound 
and fury, does not for the moment signify much, except that the 
Germans think it in their interest to make fierce though futile 
attacks upon the lines of the Allies. Now it is we who are 
attacked at Ypres with showers of shell—five thousand in one 
morning—and now the French in Champagne. Next probably it 
will be the Belgians. The immediate object is not apparent. 
Probably, however, these particular attacks are intended to 
maintain the moral of the German Army in the trenches. The 
Germans know very well how dangerous inertia is, and they like 
to be able to point to a few hundred yards of trench carried, 
especially as their system of “truthful wireless” does not 
compel them to record recaptures. ‘Tell half the truth and 
shame the Almighty ” is the maxim of Berlin. 


Though we find no special significance in the German attacks 
of the past week on the Western front, it must not be supposed 
that we are not fully aware that the Germans mean business in 
the West. In our opinion, they are preparing for the greatest 
effort they have yet made, an effort which, in their view, will 
far outweigh any of their former attempts to break through. 
Further, this attempt, which we believe has been carefully 
prepared for, especially as regards men, guns, and other 
munitions, including of course gas, and perhaps some new 
device which will probably prove as fantastic as usual at the 
first surprise, and as negligible afterwards, is likely to come 
very soon. This opinion is not only backed up by competent 
first-hand observers of what is going on in Germany, but 
is strongly supported by the logic of events. The Germans 
are nothing if not scientific and statistical in their methods. 
They are always estimating their own strength and comparing 
it with that of the Allies. Indeed, optimists as they are, they 
realize that their fetish of Will-Power cannot be fed by faint 
hearts, and they feel very strongly that ‘“‘the will to power” 
must be stuffed “ with the certainty of victory.” 


Nevertheless, and in spite of the belief that they must at all 
costs keep up their spirits, and persuade themselves not only 
that they are going to win but are winning, they cannot resist 
the scientific habit of constantly measuring how much water 
there is in the reservoir and calculating their strength as com- 
pared with that of their enemies. Such comparisons just now, 
however optimistically made, are bound to show them that the 
automatic changes are all setting in one direction. The 
inevitable tendency is for the Central Powers to get relatively 
weaker in men and munitions. We may be certain, then, that 
the Germans are bound at this moment to be dominated by the 
thought of “Now or never!” “Let us strike while we are 
stronger than the enemy, and before the position is altered in 
their favour.” But the moment that stage is reached there 
comes the megalomaniac appeal which is always dear to the 


German heart: “If we are to strike, let us strike so smashing 





Let us make 


a blow as will overwhelm all possible resistance, 
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tho supromoe offort while there is still time, and while we have 
atill so good a margin of superiority in hand.” 


Tn a word, all the signs point to the Germans hurling them- 
solyes upon tho Allios. That they will make their grand hammer- 
stroke upon the Western front seems also logical. Experience 
bas shown them that they can overrun Serbia, make themselves 
masters of the Bulgarian forces, paralyse Greece, for the time 
at any rato sterilize Rumania, threaten Egypt, and galvanize 
Turkey into pressing hard upon Mesopotamia, and yet be 
anable. to reap any substantial military benefits from their 
Balkan successes. The German General Staff know well enough 
by this time that they have got riothing out of their Balkan 
ailventures which will really help them to win the war. Therefore 
the great effort must be made either in Russia or the West. 
But the thought of pressing any further into Russia frightens 
them. They have learnt what a terrific engine of war is a 
Russian retreat in force. It nearly brought them disaster last 
autumn, and they are not going to risk it a second time, especially 
in the mud of spring. 








There remains, therefore, only the West, and on the West 
they willfall. In all probability the attack will go handin hand 
with some grandiose naval venture—some attempt, by linking up 
hugo fleets of Zeppelins and submarines with capital battle- 
ships, we will not say to destroy our Grand Fleet, but at any 
rate to give that Fleet a very hard knock. While it is recovering 
therefrom transports will be rushed across the North Sea, and 
an attempt made to perform that hazy miracle after which the 
Gormans are always hankering. Strange as it may seem to us, 
thoy really appoar to believe that.if only a hundred thousand 
Germans could effect a lodgment for a few days upon our shores, 
we should all be down on our knees, imploring them to go away 
on any terms they liked to grant us. 


Quite apart from the fact that that never has been and never 
will be the spirit of our people under disaster, all the old dread 
of invasion has passed away with the development of trench 
fighting. We know that if the Germans somehow managed to 
land, we should have settled down to trench fighting within the 
first forty-eight hours, and that the Germans would be in the 
hopeless position of fighting with their backs to the sea, not to 
a vast stretch of German territory ; and, further, that behind 
them would be, not the huge pieces of artillery upon which they 
relicd in Flanders, but only field-pieces of moderate size. The 
notion of rushing across giant howitzers or huge naval guns is 
a dream, unless of course they achieved, not merely a surprise 
raid, but also the complete command of the sea. But for 
decent men’s instinctive horror of the sin of hubris we 
should well know how to characterize such a theory. As for 
tho land attack in the West, we will only say: “Let ‘em all 
eomo!" If the attempt to advance is twice as fierce and as 
heavily backed as it was in 1914, we shall be quite prepared to 
meet it. We are not twice but literally ten times as strong and 
ten times as well prepared. But here again we must avoid even 
the semblance of boasting. We mean to show the Germans that 
we know how to fight much better than we know how to talk. 





There have been rumours that the Germans are massing in 


great numbers in the neighbourhood of Salonika, and that an | 


attack may be expected before long. That is possible, but it 
is much more likely that these rumours are spread about in order, 
as they would have said in the eighteenth century, to “ amuse ” 
the Allies. We do not believe that the Germans are now aiming 
at more than “ containing" the Salonika forze. 


Russia, France, and Britain on Wednesday made a solemn 
declaration to the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs at Havre, 
in:which they not only renew their previous engagements, but 
supplement them by assuring the Belgians that when the proper 
moment comes they will be called upon to take part in the 
peace negotiations. Further, they promise that the Powers will 
not end hostilities until Belgium has been restored to her politi- 
cal and economic independence and liberally indemnified for the 
damage she has sustained. Finally, they will lend their aid to 
Belgium to ensure her commorcial and financial recovery. 





We note with interest that tho Fimes in its Thursday's 
issue sets Lord Derby a new task, that of anravelling the 
whole tangle of owr official relations with the American 
Press. Probably the tangle is not now quite as bad as it is 
sometimes represented, but as to Lord Derby's powers of sur- 
mounting the entangloments of even worse barbed wire we 





have little or no doubts. He is a diplomatist of the best sort, 
because he inspires confidence, and inspires it not by art or 
finesse or a hypnotic cha:m which is soon dispelled, but by 
sincerity of mind ws well asx of manner. Besides, he is a gentle. 
man all through, and not merely in parts. 


On Tuesday the new Session of Parliament was opened by 
Royal Commission in the absence of the King. The King’s 
Speech said that the spirit of the Allies, united by ever. 
strengthening ties, remains steadfast in the resolve to secure 
reparation from the enemy and safeguards forall nations against 
a Power “ which mistakes force for right.and expediency for. 
honour.” Colonel F. 8. Jackson, tho. well-known cricketer, in 
seconding the Address, dealt contemptuously with the case for 
reprisals. “I don’t think this country is capable of playing that 
dirty game. It is unnatural, and I am certain if it were 
attempted a great mess would be made of it.”” Mr. Stuart. 
Wortley, who made the speech which in ordinary circumstances 
would have presented the case of the Opposition, foreshadowed 
criticism on our air service, the mynagement of our shipping, 
and the blockade of Germany. 


Mr. Asquith said that, thanks mainly to the Italians, the 
Serbian Army, to the number of a hundred thousand, had been 
reorganized and refitted, and he hoped it would prove an 
important element in the future fighting. The campaign in the 
Cameroons had ended triumphantly, as the Germans had been 
practically swept out of the country. In Mesopotamia thé 
campaign had caused some arixictly, but the situation had 
distinctly improved. General Townshend's supplies at Kut 
ought to last a considerable time. General Aylmer ought to 
have received all his reinforcements by this time, in spite of the 
abnormal weather, and he hoped that General Aylmer would be 
able soon to reach Kut, and that anything “in the nature of a 
serious check” would be avoided. The most conspicuous fact 
in the gencral situation had been the growing co-ordination and 
unity among the Allies. This was true of diplomacy as well as 
of strategy. At home there had been a stock-taking of our 
resources in order to enable us to contribute our maximum 
effort to the cause in the coming months. The Navy had suc- 
ceeded at every point ofitstask. As forthe Army, we had in the 
actual fighting theatres an Army ten times our original Expe- 
ditionary Force, without including as theatres India, Gibraltar, 
and Malta, and without reckoning the soldiers of the Dominions. 


Turning to the “sinews of war,” Mr. Asquith commented 
on the unprecedented nature of the problem. It was not a 
question of gold, but of all commodities and of shipping. 
Another very large vote of credit would be necessary. The 
figures staggered the imagination. A sonsible and even a 
serious strain would be imposed upon the country for a genera- 
tion to come. How could the burdea be met ? There must be 
new and extremely heavy taxation, but it must not be of a 
suicidal kind. Our credit must be maintained by keeping up 
our production and our export trade, so far as this could be done 
without injuring our military preparations; and, for the rosé; 


it was essential to cut down unnecessary imports. The strain 


would be great, but not greater than we could bear. 


In the House of Lords Lord Midleton’s speech was in the 
main a series of questions, and Lord Crewe in replying promised 
a day for discussing the blockade. A discussion on Salonika 
would be unprofitable and dangerous. The number of Govern- 
ment and controlled factories making munitions was now over 
two thousand seven hundred. Lord Kitchener, in a brief review 
of the military situation, said that the fighting quaiities of the 
French were never higher. During the winter we had given no 
rest or respite to the enemy. The Italians were at present 
checked by the extraordinary strength of the Austrian positions 
on the Isonzo, but their splendid courage would eventually 
triumph. The Russian Army had been thoroughly reorganized 
and re-equipped. Adequate preparations were being made in 
Egypt to defend the Canal. The tribes stirred up by the Senussi 
still caused a certain feeling of unrest, but the admirable loyalty 
of the people of Egypt formed an effective barrier. Finally, 
Lord Kitchener said that he recognized how seriously the 
numbers of new recruits obtainable were reduced by exemptions. 
Older men and women must be more-freely employed for work 
at home. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the much-talked-of 
air debate took place. The Government announced through 
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the mouths of Mr. Balfour, Mr, Tennant, and Mr. Samuel that | 
the defence of London against air raids was transferred | 


from the control of the Admiralty to that of the War) 
Office. ‘Speaking generally, the Army will be responsible | 
for dealing with these raids when over the land, and the Navy! 
for their earlier phases over the sea. In a word, they will be 
dealt with as would an “ old style "’ invasion or raid, were it to 
take place. Further, the Government informed the House that | 
a joint Naval and Military Committee was being formed to) 
co-ordinate the production of the things needed for aerial 
warfare—aeroplanes, airships, anti-aircraft guns, and other 
defences. Of minor importance was the announcement that the 
Orders restricting lighting had been extended to nearly the 
whole of England, and that a system for warning threatened ; 
towns of approaching raids had been devised, 


The Government further admitted that the air service was 
not as adequate as they would like to see it, because of a defi- 
ciency in material and also in men. The guns first sent to 
the East Coast were not very effective, but at the time we had 
none better to bring into action. After a great many speeches, 
both in attack and defence, Mr. Bonar Law wound up the 
debate with the announcement that, though the Government 
believed that the British air service at the front was as good 
as that of any other of the combatants, they admitted the 
necessity of applying themselves to the improvement of the 
service at home. On this announcement, Mr. Joynson-Hicks 
withdrew his amendment, taking note of Mr. Bonar Law's 


the ‘ Lusitania’ settlement. Whatever the reason is, Mr. Garri- 
son’s act is most significant. We cannot help thinking ourselves 
that the defence question is the real issue. The party which 
believes in the absolute necessity of adequate defences in a 
world which contains Germany is strong, intelligent, and resolute. 
General Leonard Wood's leadership is a guarantee of its good 
sense and good faith. 


There has been some liveliness lately in the North Sea. The 
German Admiralty have stated that om Thursday week German 
torpedo-boats met “several British cruisers” on the Dogger 
Bank, The cruisers “at once fied.” The torpedo-beate, 
pursuing them, sank “the new cruiser ‘Arabis’” and hit 
another cruiser with a torpedo. The torpedo-boats are alse 
stated to have rescued the commander of the ‘ Arabis,’ two 
other officers, and twenty-seven men, although the surgeon 
(one of the rescued officers) and three men subsequently 
died. The British Admiralty have given the true version 
of this glowing story. The “cruisers” were four mine- 
sweepers, three of which returned safely, Although thie 
encounter does not amount to much, there have been other 
signs of activity among the German torpede-boats, or, as 
we should call them, destroyers. It is said that a new 
Commander-in-Chief of the High Sea Fleet has been appointed. 
No doubt he wants to make his hand felt. Again, there is little 
doubt that the German people are restive at the failure of 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’s successive promises; and as for 
the Government, they are becoming alarmed at the dangers 





promise that an opportunity should be given to resume the 
debate immediately after the financial business had been 


disposed of. 


Though we regard support for the Coalition Government as a 
patriotic duty, and hold as firmly as ever that a mixture of 
panic and nagging, tears and curses, is net the way to produce 
efficiency in any body of men, we are not at all against Parlia- 
mentary debate. Indeed, though we are journalists, we are bound 
to say that speeches in the House of Commons are a much better 
vehicle for criticizing the Government than streams of hot air 
or hot water emitted by the Press. In our opinion, the debate 
has done good, end the Government, we think, did wisely 
in not attempting to represent everything as perfect or them- 
selves as above criticism. We are doing our best with imperfect 
resources—that is the truth of the matter. That our resources 
are so miserably inadequate is, of course, part of our whole 
want of preparation. We did not know we were going to be at 
war in 1914. The Germans did. If it is urged that we ought to 
have known, we agree, but such agreement is not of any very 
great importance now. What we have got to do is to win the 
war. Abuse of our rulers, however well founded, is not going 
to help in that direction. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times reported in Tues- 
day's paper a curious story that the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations have received documentary proof that before 
the war the Germans were trying to acquire rights to build an 
imter-oceanic canal in Central America, as well as naval bases in 
Colombia, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Mole St. Nicolas. The Com- 
mittee are said to have been informed that the Germans had 
obtained virtual control of the Danish island of St. Thomas, 
and had achieved political ascendancy in Paraguay, and were 
trying to do so also in Chile. There is nothing surprising in 
all this. The Germans have never shown the least respect for 
the Monrce Doctrine. It was only Mr. Roosevelt's energetic 
diplomacy in 1902 which prevented them from invading Vene- 
zuela. As the correspondent suggests, Germany’s attempts to 
induce Europe to intervene in Mexico two years ago simply 
meant that she wanted troubled waters to fish in—waters, 
iworeover, which are out of bounds for all peace-loving men. 





President Wilson and the Democratic Party have suffered a 
great loss by the resignation of Mr. Garrison, the Secretary of 
War. Mr. Garrison was perhaps the most able member of | 
Mr. Wilson’s Administration. He is an eloquent speaker, an | 
accomplished lawyer, and a learned student of military affairs. 
He is said to have been discontented with the President’s defence 
scheme, which he found vague and weak. There may have 
been other reasons for the resignation. ‘The Times correspondent 
suggests dissatisfaction with the President's intention to abandon 
the Philippines, where Mr. Garrison thinks American authority | 
alone saves the islands from fatal race-feuds and chaos. The | 
correspondent also names as a possible reason disapproval of | 


for Germany of a dilatory war. We should not be surprised, 
therefore, to find the German ships attempting sorties from the 
canal— movements which would suit our book very well. 


A large meeting was held in London on Monday to call for a 
stricter blockade of Germany. Lord Devonport, Chairman of 
the Port of London Authority, said that he did not quarrel with 
the formula of the Government, but with the manner in which 
it was put into practice. Since May five hundred and fifty-seven 
vessels had carried over two million tons of iron ore from Swedish 
and Norwegian ports to Germany, to be converted into shelle. 
The country was absolutely determined to tighten up the 
blockade. Sir Edward Grey had said that no wrong must be done 
to neutrals, but neutrals were having the time of their lives. 
Mr. T. G. Bowles moved a resolution calling upon the Govern- 
ment to give the Navy freedom to make a more effectual use 
of sea power. ‘‘ The blockade,” he said, * leaks at every seam.” 
The fault, he declared, was with the Foreign Office. ‘ The 
country is in graver danger than it suspects. The way out is 
the way of the sea. In God’s name, let us take it now.” 


We greatly regret to record the loss of the ‘ Arethusa,’ which 
was mined off the East Coast. Twelve men are reported 
missing and e'ght injured. No naval name has become more 
popular during the war than that of the ‘ Arethusa.’ A ship 
of a new type, she had been commissioned for only a few hours 
when she took part in the battle of the Bight of Heligoland. 
She engaged ships of superior force and was badly hammered. 
She retired temporarily to effect repairs, and within an hour 
or so was back in action with important German cruisers, of 
which one was the ‘Mainz.’ She was towed back to the 
Thames, so severe were her injuries. She was engaged again 
in the Cuxhaven raid, when she was attacked by Zeppelins, 
and in Admiral Beatty’s action. No ship in this war had seen 
so much fighting. But the loss of the ‘ Arethusa’ can be borne 
because the gallant Commodore R. Y. Tyrwhitt is safe. He 
will still sweep the seas, and, let us hope, confer honour wpon 
ships of other names. 


Among the latest wonders of medical seience is the 
pool bath,” which was deseribed in the Times of Tuesday 
It was invented by Dr. Jean Camus, of Paris. Thousands of 
soldiers become disabled through the stiffening of their limbs 
after wounds. The bath is designed to remove this disabling 
stiffness. A whirl of water ata very high temperature is applied 
to the limb affected for about twenty minutes. The relief to 
pain is remerkable. After the bath the limb can generally be 
manipulated freely, so that it is used now as a preliminary to the 
rubbings, which would otherwise be unbearable. It is stated 
that the saving to the French Government in pensions is already 
very great, as 60 many apparently hopeless cases have been 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TEMPER OF THE PEOPLE. 


Ww wonder whether any section, however small, of 

the German people really understand what they 
are “ up against ” in fighting the British nation—whether 
they have any real conception of the depth and tenacity 
of intent that has come to us and what it means for 
them. All the talk about our having “ wakened up at 
last,” of our having “ got our backs up this time,” of our 
stubbornness and bull-dog grip, is utterly inadequate to 
depict the present temper of the people. Not only have 
the times changed, they in us and we in them, but a strange 
new element has glided almost unobserved (alike by 
outside watchers and by ourselves) into the soul of the 
race. It has no name. It will never have a name. It 
has not been analysed by moralists or metaphysicians. It 
is in a sense wholly unperceived by those who feel it and 
show it most. But it is there. It moves with us like a 
shadow. It lies down with us at night and rises with us 
in the morning. It controls every movement of the 
unconscious mind. No man can say when the change 
came. Most men are still unaware that it has come. 
Because it is universal there is nothing to measure 
it by. Again, it is a thing which the few men who recognize 
it do not and cannot talk about to each other. It is a 
mystery which they feel instinctively is strongest when 
shrouded. It is not the child of hate any more than it 
is the outcome of fear. Still less has it any rationalistic 
basis, any origin in a logical determination. In the last 
resort, it has its beginning in an understanding, a reve- 
lation of the things that are. Our eyes have become 
open, but as they have all opened together there is no need 
and no occasion to say that we see men as trees walking. 
father we see in the mind’s eye a new heaven and a new 
earth and a new way of life. But the Germans do not per- 
ceive, even unconsciously, that we are men remade. They 
are too much blinded by reason and logic and by a false 
metaphysic. Only, like the threatened herd, there has 
come to them a fierce irritability and restlessness such as 
are felt by those who go to meet their doom. There are 
indications that the Germans are “fey,” are going to 
encounter something which they dread inexpressibly, 
though they do not understand its nature. This makes 
them specially dangerous at the moment, but it is a sign 
we should not mistake. 

Though we cannot name or analyse this new spirit in the 
people, we can mark its developments. It is known by its 
fruits. We can read it, if we look closely, in the people's 
eyes. What superficial observers still take for apathy 
or pot-bellied equanimity, ignorance, sloth, and easygoing 
optimism or indifference, is for the better part of the 
nation the quietness and patience with which men possess 
their souls when a great renunciation of the spirit has been 
made and when they are ready for sacrifice. The British 
people are now ready for any task, any sacrifice, every 
fate that may be prepared for them. A year ago we 
bothered ourselves with questions as to whether this or 
that amusement should be stopped, whether racing should 
be done away with, or whether some other sport should 
be forbidden. Now nobody worries about such things. 
Our Government and our leaders have only to point out a 
duty to ensure its fulfilment. Look at what has happened 
over compulsion. Who would have thought a year ago 
that the nation would take it as they have taken it? We 
are within ten days of the statutory date after which all 
unmarried men of military age will by a stroke of the 
Jegal pen become “ attested soldiers.” A more tremendous 
State stroke than that no Government here or elsewhere ever 
before struck on the red-hot bar upon the anvil. Yet no one 
is even asking how the people will stand it or what will be 
the consequences. We all know that, except fora few cranks 
or abject cowards, the colts and horses which have never 
yet been broken or felt the restraint of bit and bridle will 
go to their training as if they had been handled years before. 
That there may be a few “ local exceptions ” of course goes 
without saying, but they will be to the nation at large of 
no more account than the Parliamentary minority which 
would not allow the decision of the House of Commons to 
be recorded as unanimous, 








A proof of how little the Germans understand the new 
temper that is in the nation is to be found in the views ag 
to peace held by them and by that large part of neutral 
opinion which sympathizes with them either from fear or 
favour—either because they have shared the demoralization 
that has come to so large a section of humanity through 
worship of the Prussian ideal, or because they hold the 
belief, which still stands up, though inside it is full of 
emptiness or corruption, that Germany must win. The 
Germans and their friends and followers believe that 
if the worst comes to the worst they can, whenever they 
like, call a halt, and make peace by offering “ favourable 
terms ”—1.e., by restoring the status quo to Europe plus 
ample compensation to Belgium and Serbia, and by 
making liberal amends to those parts of Russia and France 
upon which they have laid a bloodstained hand! They 
think, in fact, that the British people are only fighting for 
a good settlement, and that by indulging us in this they 
can at any moment ring down the crimson curtain. When 
they try they will find how utterly they are mistaken. The 
British people are no longer fighting in self-defence, nor 
will it be possible to satisfy us with concessions, however 
large. Peace is not to be bought or hired, however high the 
bribe. It remains as true as ever that we are not fighting 
for domination, that we are not inspired by any hate of 
the German people, that the thought of vengeance is not 
in us, though some of us may have used wild language 
which sounds like a cry for vengeance. The purpose in our 
minds is not now a peace purpose. We are not looking 
or longing for an escape from war and its awful tribute of 
death and misery. No one is weighing what terms we 
can take or what is the most we can hope for. The 
“lore of nicely calculated less and more” is absolutely 
rejected. 

What the nation is thinking of is security, of how 
to ensure that the awful doom which we have only 
just escaped, the utter degradation and spiritual death 
which would follow defeat at the hands of a group of men 
at once criminal and mad, shall never be the fate of our 
children in the future. The nation is not out for peace, 
but to make such a war as that begun in 1914 for 
ever impossible. We are not going to try to make two 
great wrongs into a right, or to destroy the German people, 
but we are going to destroy, as far as it is humanly possible, 
the forces of evil which made the war. In that sense we 
are crusaders, and will not take the Cross from our shields 
till we have accomplished our task. The war must go on 
without a thought of the heaven of peace till that erection 
of the negation of God into a system which we know as 
the Prussian domination is levelled to the ground, never 
to rise again. Just as no good man can found his religious 
beliefs on a bribe of heaven’s bliss or on a coward’s dread 
of hell, so we are not going to base our national 
purpose on the hope of peace any more than on the dread 
of defeat. We cannot hope to prevent all wars for the 
future, but at any rate they shall not be wars based on 
treachery, cruelty, and lust, international fraud and 
diplomatic falsehood. 

One fact remains burnt into the very souls of the 
British people, even though they have not yet found 
the full solution of the problem it raises. Things 
have come to the pass they have come to because the 
German people, though physically brave, have not the 
moral courage, the moral stamina, the intellectual sincerity, 
to govern themselves. The awful crimes that have been 
committed in Germany's name were due to the fact that 
the Germans, so brave as individuals, so abject in the mass, 
cowered before the drill sergeant personified, who at the 
slightest sign of resistance to wrong has ever since they 
were a people smitten them on the mouth with his “ Hound, 
you mutiny!” It is this national slavishness that has 
proved the master-curse of Europe. In some way or other 
we must see to it that the slaves are freed, even against 
their will. We must not learn their evil lesson, and destroy 
them for faults not really their own, or, again, do great and 
cruel wrongs because of our own fears. What we must do 
is to obtain security. But the best security, indeed we 
might almost say the only permanent security, is that 
the Germans shall become masters of their own fate, and 
not be allowed to entrust themselves, body and soul, to 
the demoralized, we had almost said dehumanized, caste 
that has ruled Germany for the last half-century. 
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FULL CIRCLE. 


HE wheel has come full circle. The submarine con- 
troversy is back where it was when President Wilson 
first began to protest against German practices. Last 
week, in discussing the alleged * Lusitania * settlement, we 
wrote: “It hardly needs saying that Germany’s next 
diplomatic enterprise will be to try to persuade the United 
States to demand that British merchantmen shall no 
longer be armed.” Before the words were published the 
German stroke fell. Germany presented a Memorandum 
to the representatives of neutral Powers in Berlin com- 
plaining that British merchantmen had been armed to 
attack German submarines, and, in fact, frequently had 
attacked them. It is clear, argues the Memorandum, that 
such vessels have become ships of war, and must be treated 
as such. Germany therefore declares that in future all 
armed merchantmen will be regarded as belligerent vessels, 
and German submarines will sink them without warning. 
The Memorandum concludes by warning neutrals not to 
travel in armed merchantmen belonging to the Allies. 
The argument of the German Government really amounts 
to this: ‘ We assassinated the non-combatant crews and 
passengers of taerchantmen on the high seas. The 
merchantmen armed themselves against assassination. 
Now that they are armed they have become ships of war, 
and we therefore have the right to assassinate everybody 
on board.” 

With great satisfaction we learn from the papers 
of Thursday that Mr. Wilson means to resist the 
Jerman request that the United States Government shall 
refuse to receive armed merchantmen in their harbours. 
It is, moreover, very unlikely that he will advise American 
citizens not to travel in armed merchantmen. Mr. Wilson 
could have come to no other decision if he remained faithful 
to the case he has always presented to Germany. From 
the beginning he declared, as the plainest and simplest 
facts of history required him to do, that he could not 
recognize German submarine warfare as legal because it 
involved risk of death to neutrals. Neutrals, he asserted, 
had a perfect right to travel in any merchant vessels they 
pleased, whether those vessels belonged to belligerent 
nations or not. If, therefore, German submarine warfare 
continued, and Americans thereby lost their lives, he 
would call Germany strictly to account, and regard her 
deeds as hostile to the United States, 

This point cannot be emphasized too much. In spite of 
Mr. Wilson’s warning, several neutral vessels were sunk, 
including American vessels. Then came the sinking of 
the ‘ Lusitania.’ Mr. Wilson declared that it was manifest 
that submarines could not be used against merchantmen 
“ without an inevitable violation of many sacred principles 
of justice and humanity.” German submarine warfare 
was impossible “without disregarding those rules of 
fairness, reason, justice, and humanity which all modern 
opinion regards as imperative.” In the subsequent 
discussion, Mr. Wilson insisted that * the sinking of pas- 
senger ships involves principles of humanity ” 
throw details into the background—principles “ which 
lift it out of the class of ordinary subjects of diplomatic 
discussion or international controversy.’ America, he 
maintained, was * contending for something much greater 
than the mere rights of property and the privileges of 
commerce.” It was “for nothing less high and sacred 
than the rights of humanity,” and it was “ upon this 
principle of humanity, as well as upon the law founded 
on this principle, that the United States must stand.” 
There is no doubt about the meaning of those words, 
They all led up to the logical culmination of the demand 
that Germany should no longer “ refrain from disavowing ’ 
her wanton acts. “ Principles,” said Mr. Wilson, “ are 
immutable,” and the United States would insist on them 
“without compromise and at any cost.” Well, the 
immutable principles are once more called in question. 
Surely we are justified in saying that Mr. Wilson could 
not possibly have come to any other decision than to say 
that merchantmen have a right to defend themselves. 
The fault is not with the merchantmen, but with the 
country which has criminally violated the law of nations 
that merchantmen can only be searched, detained, and 
condemned as prizes. i 

The persistence with which Germany restates her im- 


se 


which | 





possible case in vasivus new disguises seems every now 
and then to confuss some Americans who are in general 
sympathy with the Allies. It is being said now, for instance : 
* But if, as the Gecman Memorandum says, a certain 
number of British merchantmen are armed for the express 
purpose of hunting Gown and destroying German sub- 
marines, is it not clear that German submarines will be 
at a hopeless disedvantage if England maintains the right 
to arm all merchantmen? The German submarines 
cannot possibly distinguish the merchantman armed 
offensively from the merchantman armed defensively. If 
Germany is not allowed to attack the right kind for 
fear of sinking the wrong kind, she will practically be 
deprived of the use of her submarine arm altogether.” 
Such an argument is entirely irrelevant to the new 
situation. Indeed, there is no new situation. Mr. 
Wilson faces the same situation now which he faced 
when he delivered his first warning to Germany. The 
argument which we have just attributed to some Americans 
was considered by Mr. Wilson long ago and was flatly 
rejected by him. He saw that the “ necessity ” of Germany, 
though it is no doubt a conclusive argument to German 
minds, could not justify inhumanity. Civilized men agree 
to fight their battles ‘under certain restrictions, and the 
principle is that the stronger nation should win within 
those restrictions, which are one and all dictated by 
humanity and a sense of decency. All that Germany 
says now is: “ But at this rate I shall not win! Within 
the restrictions my submarines are of little use to me. 
Therefore I must make myself the, stronger nation by 
ignoring the restrictions.” We believe that any impartial 
man who thinks the question out must see that the German 
contention is simply for a derogation of the customs of 
humane men, and that if it should triumph the whole 
world would suffer from the terrible debasement of its 
standards. A hundred years spent in the patient elaboration 
of a civilized code would have been absolutely wasted and 
would count for naught. 

German submarines have done little else but sink 
merchant vessels without warning. What is proposed now 
is merely to “ commit the oldest kind of sins the newest 
kind of ways.” We cannot help feeling that Mr. Wilson 
must be glad in a sense, in spite of all his bitter disappoint- 
ments, that the question has been brought back—as he 
plainly recognizes that it has been—to its original point. 
The issue is as clear as ever, and who can doubt that his 
principles remain the same ? The waves of diplomacy have 
buffeted him and thrown him into very deep water, but 
the last wave has washed him back to where he first stood, 
and he can once more feel his feet on firm ground. Americans 
still claim their full rights under international law, and 
Mr. Wilson must know that the Allies stand for those 
rights, whereas Germany would wipe them out. All that 
Count Bernstorff can urge in mitigation of this estimate of 
the situation is that Americans do not travel as a rule in 
armed freighters—the Transatlantic liners are not armed 

and that therefore they are unlikely to meet their 
death by the new (or rather continued) policy of German 
submarine warfare. 

As for the right of merchantmen to defend themselves, 
it is immemorial. Jefferson once said of an armed mer- 
chantman: “ Though she has arms to defend herself in 
time of war, in the course of her regular commerce, this no 
more makes her a privateer than a husbandman, following 
his plough in time of war, with a knife or pistol in his 
pocket, is thereby made a soldier.” In several other 
declarations the United States has formally asserted th» 
right of self-defence. Mr. Wilson has himself confirmed it 
during the present war. Surely the bold assertion of 
a new international law on his own responsibility is 
more than Mr. Wilson will care to undertake. It is a 
very dangerous precedent to create precedents—when 
there is no need to do it. Moreover, we fancy that the 
interruption of commerce to which Mr. Wilson would 


agree in principle, by creating a new law, would 
be much more harmful than helpful to the United 


States. After all, it is possible to say whether a vessel 
is armed defensively or offensively. You can test her 
by the calibre and number of her guns, and by the amount 
of ammunition she carries. A vessel does not go out 


| deliberately to hunt for submarines with twenty or thirty 


rounds of ammunitiOn. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT AND PISE DE TERRE. 


J ARIOUS schemes of land settlement are in the air, 
some national and some Imperial, some official, 
some amateur. All of them, however, must be concerned 
with cheap building. That is the sine gva non, and that 
is the matter with which we propose to deal in this article. 
But before we turn to eeonomic construction we desire 
to say how deeply to be regretted is the strain of jealousy 
which seems to inspire a section, though we feel sure a very 
minute section, of those who are dealing with land settle- 
ment. Some people actually talk as if a strong endeavour 
ought to be made to prevent those home-returning soldiers 
who desire to go to the Colonies from fulfilling their intent. 
Every effort, it is suggested, is to be made to keep them at 
home. Such efforts would of course in any case be futile, 
but the spirit behind the proposition is bad. The Empire 
is one and indivisible, as the war has shown us, and a man 
gives as much support to the Empire, and so to the Mother 
Country, by settling in Saskatchewan or the back-blocks 
of Australia or New Zealand, or in any part of the South 
African Union or Rhodesia, as he does in going back to the 
land in Berkshire or Wiltshire, Norfolk or Suffolk. Talk 
about the danger of our being bled to death and becoming 
a land of women and dotards is nonsense. It will not 
happen if we see to it, as we shall, that our women 
go oversea in proper proportion to our men. There 
are plenty of young Englishmen who have come to feel 
that they need an ampler air and a larger field for their 
activities. These adventurous youths are not going to be 
satisfied with the tameness of home life. They want fresh 
fields to conquer, and love the thought of a giant struggle 
with Nature in the wilderness. They will never settle 
down at home, and it is our business to ensure that their 
first choice shall be one of the British oversea Dominions. 
They will not of course be driven from the Mother 
Country if they wish to stay at home, as many—perhaps 
the majority—will want to do. They will have a free 
choice. There ought to be, and will be,a good deal of land 
settlement here. But we must never forget that a great 
many men, and for that matter a great many women also, 
w whom the war has wakened the vision of a bigger and 
more exciting life, will now never be satisfied till they have 
fared oversea. 

The particular point with which we want to deal to-day 
ss the cheap construction of houses and farm buildings. 
It is not too much to say that all schemes of home land 
settlement are in danger of being wrecked by the unsolved 
problem of how to provide the necessary buildings. If 
they are not provided, there can be no home settlement, 
for there are no houses available in the country. If they 
are provided under the existing system of building, they 
will either ruin the settlers by the need of paying interest 
on their cost, or they will require free gifts from Govern- 
ment on so vast a scale as to inflict an intolerable burden 
on the rest of the population. All turns on cheap con- 
struction. In view of this fact, we desire to recommend 
to the most serious attention of the Government the 
system of building in rammed earth, or pis¢ de terre, which 
we have already deseribed on several occasions in these 
columns—a system in itself very old and in frequent 
operation in Australia, New Zealand, and other parts of the 
Empire. The task of adapting the system to the British 
climate offers some difficulties, but we are certain that 
they are not insurmountable and that careful experiments 
will easily overcome them. The great advantage of pis de 
terre work, granted that it will not succumb to the British 
rain and frost, is its low cost. Houses or sheds built 
in this way have to pay little or no tribute to the transport 
trades—i.e., the whole of the material for the walls is 
found on the spot. It is taken from the field in which the 
house or farm buildings are to stand. Next, for this kind of 
wall-building only unskilled labour is required. This means 
that the greater part of the house can be built by those 
who are going to live in it. This proposition sounds 
strange to most English ears; but in all new countries, 
and indeed in most other parts of the world but England, 
rural buildings—that is, isolated farms, cottages, and 
agricultural buildings—are erected by the men who are to 
live in and use them. Canadian, Australian, and New 
Zealand settlers, at any rate, always begin by building 
their own houses. Building in pisé de terre, uf it could 


; work, ... 
ithe walls were built by fifty-two men in ten hours. They were by 
;no means expert, and there was no doubt that after constructing 
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be introduced into this country, would restore to us the 
power of the tiller of the soil to house himself. It would 
be specially useful in any scheme of what we may call 
communal settlement. If a group of, say, twenty men 
were to take over a farm of a hundred acres, and to cut 
it up into twenty holdings of four or five acres each, 
operations might be begun by those twenty men. join- 
ing to build the walls of each other's houses and farm 
buildings. 

A striking example of the rapidity with which a building 
of pisé de terre can be made was given the other day at 
Guildford by members of the local Volunteer battalion. 
An honorary officer of the corps (the writer of these words) 
was anxious to show how quickly a building for military 
purposes could be constructed in pisé de terre, and the 
members of the corps, though the work was outside what 
might be supposed to be their regular duties, most kindly 
undertook to help. Mr. Gilbert Swayne, Adjutant of the 
battalion, as good luck has it, is an architect, and an 
architect who does not despise experiments. To him 
the success of the experiment is largely to be attributed, 
The following is a condensed account of the hut, taken 
from a Guildford paper, the Surrey Weekly Press :-— 

“In the new hut which they have built in the grounds of Allen 
House, the members of the Guildford V.T.C. have introduced the 
pisé de terre form of construction: that is, walls of rammed earth. 
An officer of the corps has been instrumental in bringing to the 
notice of English people this very cheap and substantial form of 
building which is used with great success on Australian farms. 
The method of working is delightfully simple, and although tho 
result would probably fail to meet the requirements of municipal 
building bye laws, it has certain practical and important advantages. 
The hut which has been erected in the grounds of Allen House 
may be taken as a typical example of what is possible by the system. 
The interior of the building is twenty-three feet square, and the 
walls are formed of mother earth eighteen inches thick. No founda- 
tions are needed, but on a fairly level piece of ground temporary 
wooden casings are first erected. These are made in sections, 
and can be used over and over again. Inside the woodwork 
the earth is shovelled and beaten down tight and solid by means 


‘of wooden rammers. The result is a wall of surprisingly firm 


earth, and it is conceivable that when exposed to a fierce sun 


'it would become baked to the strength of masonry. Tho 
‘roof is formed of corrugated iron laid on wooden rafters. No 


special skill is required to make the walls, anybody capable of 
handling a spade or raising a rammer being able to assist in the 
A speaker at the opening ceremony pointed out that 


three or four similar places they would get one finished in an even 
shorter time. If the walls had been erected by ordinary unskilled 
labour paid at sixpence per hour they would have cost twelve pounds. 


| Mr. Gilbert Swayne, who had rendered most valuable aid as architect, 
| supervisor, and designer of the shuttering, stated that in brick- 


work the walls would have cost eighty pounds. A platoon of men 
skilled in the work could build huts capable of housing a battalion 
in a week. Subsequently several of the members of the V.T.C. 
seized spades and rammers and built a section of wall.” 

To supplement this description it may be noted that the 
floor of the hut consists of rammed earth. The platoon 
trampled and rammed for an hour, till at last not an inch 
super of it was further compressible. In the case of a 
farmhouse or cottage a wooden floor would of course be 
necessary, and in the case of a cowshed or stable or barn 
some harder substance would have to be used. Possibly 
it may prove practicable to lay the floor with road material 
and then tar it, just as our roads are tarred, and so prevent 
the damp from rising. If the tar were given time to set, 
we do not think that even the heat of a house would melt 
it, any more than does the hot sun a well-tarred road. 
As soon as the inside walls have dried, not a very long 
affair if they are built in the summer, ordinary whitewash 
could be applied, or, again, the walls could be sized and 
papered. In climates witha hot sun, like that of Australia, 
the outside of a pisé de terre house soon becomes, we are 
told, so hard that it is impossible to drive in a nail; but 
that does not happen here. The British sun will not turn 
earth into earthenware. Therefore some waterproofing 
material would have to be applied to the outside. In all 
probability gas-tar would prove the best material, as it 
does in the case of wooden buildings. The trouble here, 
however, is that tar can only be satisfactorily applied, as 
our roadmakers know, when the surface is dry. This 
means only spring or summer building, and that is not 
business. The walls of the Guildford hut have only been 
standing about a month, and though they seem quite 
stable now, that of course is not a sufficiently long test. 
It should be noted, however, that they were built under 
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conditions most unfavourable to the system. To begin 
with, they were built during very wet weather, and there- 
fore when the earth was sodden. Next, they were built 
from the earth of an old kitehen garden, which, as was 

inted out. by a local critic, chiefly consisted of “leaf- 
mould and manure.” The earth of am ordinary ploughed 
field containing marl, loam, and gravel would have made a 
far heavier, harder, and therefore more tenacious wall. 
Though the present writer believes that coal-tar properly 
applied will do all that is necessary for the exterior, experi- 
ments ought to be tried with various materials. It is 
quite possible that Science has in her bosom some yet 
unthought-of material which will be just suitable. At 
Guildford two patent materials, une called Ironite and 
the other Petrite, were applied to the walls after they were 
built and while still damp, apparently with success. 
There has not, however, yet been time to show whether 
either of them will prove permanently satisfactory, though 
both are materials well spoken of for euring dampness in 
ordinary brick or stone walls. 

Any one desiring to see the building and gauge its 
possibilities can do so by applying, in the first place by 
letter, to Mr. Gilbert Swayne (Danesholm, Guildford), and 
making an appointment for the purpose. It is hoped, 


however, that with the kind aid of the workers of the | 


Guildford V.T.C. another experiment will be made of pisé 


de terre construction, and we should advise those of our | 


readers who are interested in the matter to wait till that 
experiment has been completed, as it will probably offer 
a better opportunity for judging the work. We have 
already given drawings of the shuttering between which 
the earth is rammed. Those drawings were taken from the 
Farmers’ Handbook issued by the Government of New 
South Wales. We hope before long, probably next week, 
to give drawings of an improved and stronger shuttering 
designed by Mr. Swayne for the Guildford hut. Two 
things may be said in conclusion. One is that though the 
earth walls seem quite strong enough to support a heavy 
roof (the Guildford walls support one weighing over a ton), 
there is no reason why in buildings of a bigger span and 
with heavier roofs pisé de terre walls should not be used to 
fill in the sides and ends of a building the roof of which 
is upheld by an iron or wooden frame. Secondly, 
exceedingly strong walls, which also require no foundations 
and nothing but unskilled labour, can be made out of 
rammed chalk, or pisé de craie. This development was 
described in an article in this paper on November 13th of 
last year. The writer of the article in question described 
how the walls of a dining-room for the patients in the 
Newlands Corner Auxiliary Hospital were rapidly con- 
structed of this rammed chalk. The walls have stood the 
wet and frost of the present winter with complete success. 
It was feared that they would first of all absorb a great 
deal of moisture, and that then the frost would cause them 
to flake, or, as one critic put it, actually to “ explode.” 
Happily nothing of the kind has occurred, though no 
doubt such violent flaking does take place when frost gets 
hold of a heap of chalk, or even of walls made out of blocks 
of chalk which have not been carefully weathered. That 
the chalk has behaved well and not badly may possibly be 
due to the fact that the outside was covered with a water- 
proof material termed “ Metallic Liquid.” No doubt that 
was a help, but in the opinion of the present writer it is to 
the compression of the chalk caused by hard ramming 
that the absence of flaking is chiefly due. Rammed chalk 
becomes for building purposes a very different material 
from unrammed. To begin with, its bulk is greatly reduced 
by the process. Rammed chalk, which, remember, needs no 
cement to bind it, has, we are convinced, a great future. 





WAR THE LEVELLER. 
NV R. WALTER LONG has done valuable service to his 


country in pointing out toan American interviewer 
some of the good sides of the present war. The bad sides 
are sufficiently obvious. We see the waste of life and the 
waste of material wealth. We see the fierce spirit of 
hatred engendered in the German people, and partly reci- 
procated by our own people towards Germany. All 
this is obvious enough, and the pacificists are never tired 


of laying stress upon it; but in addition there is a good ' 


side, There is, first, the mental and moral stimulus which 





the war has created, with the result that most of us are 
working harder than ever we worked before, and working 
to a better purpose. More than that, there is the spirit 
of camaraderie which has sprung out of the organization 
of our armies, and has broken down much of the old class 
feeling. It was on this point in particular that Mr. Walter 
Long laid stress. In an apt phrase he spoke of war as the 
leveller. Strange as it may appear to the pacificist, 
war has levelled up, not down, as the Socialists ainr at doing. 
The main lesson of the trenches has been that in the face 
of German shrapnel and hand-grenades officers and men, 
from whatever class they spring, are primarily human 
beings. In presence of a common peril the private and his 
officer have learned to understand one another better, 
and have discovered the good qualities which each possesses. 
How far this discovery is reacting on civilian life it is hard 
for the moment te say. Old prejudices die with difficulty, 
and in our large towns the militant Socialists are still 
denouncing the rich as selfish grinders of the faces of the 
poor, while in middle-class suburban circles the working 
man is still spoken of as if he were a creature of different 
flesh and bleod. When the men come back from te 
war they will have a new tale to tell, and their tale 
will change the whole relationship between classes. 

The importance of this consideration can hardly be 
exaggerated. On all sides anxiety is being expressed as 
to the difficulties which will arise when millions of men 
who have been supported by the State are thrown as 
independent units upon the labour market. Some writers 


contend that after the war the difficulty of finding employ- 


ment for discharged soldiers and munition workers will be 
so great that a revolutionary eutbreak is even possible. 
Others argue that the world will be so eager to make good 
the destruction which has been caused by the war that, 
at any rate for a few years to come, there will be plentiful 
employment and no labour troubles need be feared. Which 
of these two views is the sounder it is needless to discuss 
and impossible to decide. But neither school of thought 
looks far enough ahead. If the lessons of the war are to 


be worth anything, they must extend beyond the few years 


that may be needed to restore the actual material destruc- 
tion which the war has wrought. They must take inte 


account the whole future organization of our society. 


The war has shown us that our industrial capacity is 
enormously greater than we had ever hefore dreamed, 
We have been able to detach from industrial work prebably 
at least half of the able-bodied men who were engaged 
in that work before, and we have sent these men to fight 
in the trenches or to prepare for so fighting. Beyond that, 
we have built up vast new industries merely for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war. In addition to all this, we 
have succeeded in maintaining for the masses of our 
population a higher standard of comfort than they have 
ever enjoyed before, and also—though the fact has not yet 
been fully appreciated—in maintaining an export trade 
at the level reached fourteen or fifteen years ago. This 
remarkable achievement is primarily attributable to the 
mental and moral forees referred to above, which have 
stimulated us all to increased exertions. The question 
which has to be solved is whether it is not possible to make 
permanent use of this increased industrial capacity. At 
present our increased capacity is being used for the purpose 
of destroying our enemy, and no better use could now be 
found. But when our enemy is destroyed, what are we 
to do with the increased power which we have proved 
ourselves to possess? The answer is that we must se 
develop the spending-power of our own people that they 
will be able to give full employment to their own energies. 
That is only another way of saying that we must raise 
the standard of comfort of the masses of the population. 
If the millions of poorly paid people who make up the 
vast majority of our population were in a position to enjoy 
a larger and more comfortable life, and were resolved te 
have that enjoyment, their expenditure would provide the 
necessary market for the industrial energy of the country. 
Hitherto the standard of comfort of the masses of the 
people, though undoubtedly it has improved from decade 
to decade, has improved very slowly. Probably twenty 
per cent. of our population have too little food and teo 
scanty clothing. At least sixty per cent. live in houses 
that are unduly small, and have holidays that are too 
short. There is no real necessity why these evils should 
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continue. They are due to moral rather than to economic | To see youth go forth to war exalted by the development of 
causes. An enormous number of the orer classes | some, or indeed any one, of those inspiring flames within ig 


have so little conception of the larger pleasures which 
money can bring that they are quite content to earn 
a small wage. One of the most notorious difficulties in 
connexion with the rise of wages among unskilled labourers 
is that the labourer promptly proceeds to work only two 
or three days a week instead of six. He is contented with 
a wage that will provide him with a low standard of comfort, 
and if he has a chance of earning more he rejects it. 

Another widely operative influence is the conception, 
very prevalent among certain sections of the well-to-do 
classes, that the poor ought to be content with very little. 
This view operates in all kinds of ways. One of the most 
notable is the tacit agreement among farmers to keep down 
agricultural wages. Such agreements, of course, can only 
be operative within certain limits. The law of supply 
and demand will assert itself despite the conversations 
in farmers’ “ ordinaries.” But the fact that important 
groups of employers, such as farmers, have a rooted objection 
to seeing wages rise does undoubtedly tend to keep them 
down. Even from the point of view of the employer's 
immediate interests, low wages are a mistake, at any rate 
when they fall below the standard which the wage-earner 
has set himself in life. For when a man is paid less than 
he thinks he is entitled to earn he will revenge himself by 
slack or dishonest work. This individual feeling becomes 
crystallized, when men are working together in large bodies, 
into an established policy for the limitation of output. 
That policy is deliberately defended by Trade Union leaders 
on the ground that it is the only way in which the work- 
man can prevent a lowering of wages. The workman 
argues that if he works up to his full strength when em- 
ployed on piece-work, the employer or the employer's fore- 
man will note that he is earning more than the accustomed 
total and will proceed to cut the piece-work rate. That 
this does happen cannot be denied, and the result is fatal 
both to the industrial efficiency of the community and 
to the raising of the standard of comfort. Under the stress 
of war the practice of limiting output has been to a very 
considerable extent prevented, to the enormous advantage 
both of national and of individual interests; but it will 
be noticed that wherever this policy has been temporarily 
abandoned, the workmen have been emphatic in demanding 
that their old trade customs shall be re-established after 
the war: If this is done, we shall be back again in the old 
ruts. On the one hand, the workman will be producing 
too little wealth ; on the other hand, he will be earning 
too low wages. 

When we look at the problem as a whole, the thing is so 
absurd that it is difficult to understand why a community of 
forty million more or less intelligent beings should permit 
it to continue. Obviously the higher wages the workman 
receives, the better customer he is for the things produced 
by other workmen; and again, the greater amount of 
work that each wage-earner turns out, the greater is the 
amount of wealth to be divided among other wage-earners. 
We cannot get universal plenty except by universal pro- 
duction and universal demand. But the majority of people 
will never be able to grasp these economic fundamentals 
as long as an appeal is made to economic reasoning alone. 
Prejudices are stronger than reason, and can only be 
banished by considerations stronger than themselves. 
The war, by creating a new moral outlook, has created the 
possibility of sweeping away some of those old prejudices 
which have hampered the activity and limited the prosperity 
of our population. It has substituted the conception of 
national unity for the old prejudice of class hostility. 
What we have to hope is that this new conception will 
teach the employer that his interest and duty lie in im- 
proving the position of his workpeople to the utmost 
possible extent, and that the same conception will teach 
fhe wage-earner that his interest and duty lie in making 
the best use of his strength of body and mind. 








THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH. 
* a hundred ways the youth of Britain proves the spirit 
that moves it. The spirit of adventure, the spirit of 
sacrifice, the spirit of enthusiasm, the spirit of simplicity, the spirit 
of patience, the spirit of reverence, and the spirit of fun—all these 
things combined ideally would compose the spirit of youth. 








to see a noble thing, however much one may deplore the imme. 
diate cause of tho inspiration. The war, let us admit for our 
consolation, has made the youth of this country discover of 
what it is capable :— 
** So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 

The youth replies, ‘I can!’ ” 
We have read many letters from the front; we have been 
allowed, as it were, to see inside the souls of men who hid nothing 
that belonged to the spirit from themselves or from their friends ; 
men who played no tricks of deception, but who saw their end 
and marched serenely towards it without cither insincere de- 
clamation or repining. Can anything possibly be more moving 
than the calm and open-eyed sacrifice of a strong boy who 
applies his joy of living to days of shattering trial, and departs 
from life almost before he has tasted the savour of its 
rewards ? 

We have before us a collection of letters written by a young 
man fresh from school who combined more of the admirable 
elements of the spirit of youth than any other whose letters 
we happen to have seen. The letters are not published, and 
we must say no more than that this young man was finely 
moulded, splendidly strong, handsome, gay, a sportsman 
and a naturalist, a very notable athlete, and a scholar of 
quite exceptional talent, so that he wrote Latin and Greek 
in a manner that drew admiration from the most critical. He 
was not a mere juggler in Latin and Greek. He seemed to 
enter into the beauty of the languages, and even his great 
facility was lost in his imaginative power and sympathy of 
comprehension. Knowledgo of these various qualities perhaps 
prepares one to read his letters rather as though they were 
those of a Philip Sidney ; but what no one who was not in the 
secret could have expected also to find in the letters is the most 
attractive and convincing part of all their generous qualities—a 
lovableness of character which is quite unmistakable. The 
writer is lovable in his directness, his freshness, his unfailing 
gaiety, in the lightness with which learning sits on him go that 
he is undesignedly proclaimed in every letter a lover of humanity 
rather than of books. Above all, his affection for his family 
declares itself a hundred times over in his devices of language and 
suppression to save them pain and anxiety. We are tempted to 
say that if English family life—the confidence and easy com- 
munion of to-day between parents and children—had only this 
one result to show, it would justify itself as the exemplary 
training-ground of youth. The boy enlisted at the outbreak of 
war; received the commission he easily earned on the field; and 
died as gallantly and uncomplainingly as was appropriate to his 
singular combination of strength and sweetness. If the death 
of such a youth is indeed harrowing, it has also a splendour 
that survives the form of death. After all, it is true—death has 
no sting. The reality of such strength and beauty lives on; 
and death seems but an impotent assailant of all in man’s spirit 
that moulds and teaches. 

His zest in everything he saw and did from the moment he 
started for the front as a private must have radiated content- 
ment. “It’s a perfect day and everything is perfect,’”’ he says 
in his first letter. ‘‘ Having the time of my life,’ he says a few 
days later. That note never varies in writing to his family. 
Everything pleases him. ‘I wish I could tell you about the 
glorious things here. There are rats in the straw anyway, and 
I stalked one with a bayonet in the night and only just missed 
him.” Again: “ Thanks awfully for your letters. They come 
so nice and regularly. One was given me to-day by a chap who 
got it from a Scotchman in the road. What he was doing with 
it nobody knows.” Many of his companions are ’*bus-drivers— 
“* nearly all very nice fellows.”’ If ever there is a suggestion that 
his heart is longing for home and peace, it is in a letter to a 
friend, not in one to his family. After his first experience of 
shell-fire he writes to his people: “ I found it did not worry me.” 
Nevertheless he was conscious of the sobering effect of the 
trench fighting that leaves its mark on every young brow. “I 
am having a glorious time,” he says, “ but you can’t imagine 
how old I am now.” Of the Regulars he writes :— 

“I’m always getting into talk with regulars, and getting some idea 
of what they're made of. I've been tremendously impressed with 
them. I have the very highest respect now for the British soldier 


as a fighting man and a gentleman. The Englishmen out here are @ 
type quite apart, and such a refreshing type. They always look so 
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; firm and reliable, even when they are absolutely done to the 
re @ And you see some degrees of wearincss and physical misery 
here which don't happen in England. I feel always that our chaps 
can stick it, and others simply couldn't. 

The talent in the following description of shell-fire is clear 


through all its undress :— 

“You probably don't know what a village looks like when it has 
caught it in the neck. It is a wonderful sight. Each house has 
chosen its own way of sitting down, and the whole place is all huge 

its where the big high-explosive contact shells—Black Maria and 
er relatives—have burst. It’s an extraordinary experience march- 
ing through a place like this for the first time, at night. Perhaps 
you don’t know the two sorts of shells, which are absolutely different. 
There's the big brute, full of lyddite or melinite or some high explosive, 
which bursts when it hits the ground, and makes a big hole, blowing 
out in every direction, but chiefly upwards ; so that if you are lying 
down you are all right, unless the thing bursts on you. This chap 
does not have any bullets in him, but he does his business in big 
jaggy bits, which you hear flying round—bzzzz, and may kill you 
some hundreds of yards off, if you are exceptionally unlucky, by 
dropping on your top-crust. He is generally a heavy shell, fired 
from a howitzer, and goes dead slow. A Black Maria comes trundling 
along, whistling in a meditative sort of way, and you can hear her 
at least four seconds before she gets to you. The other sort is really 
much more dangerous, as it is full of bullets, and is timed to burst 
in the air, when the bullets carry on forwards and downwards in a 
fan shape. He is almost always an express, and comes up not 
unlike an express train, only faster. The crescendo effect is rather 
terrifying, but if you are in a trench, and can keep your head down, 
he can’t get at you seriously. The Germans have a little motor 
battery of 3-inch guns (they gave me my first taste of shrapnel) 
which is very unpleasant. The shells come in with a mad and 
ferocious squeal, and burst with a vehemence that is extraordinary 
for their small size. They have very small bullets in them, and lots 
of them. Anyway, we're getting guns up here hard, all sorts. We've 
one big chap communing with a cross-road ten miles off!” 


He received his commission in an Irish regiment, and in 
describing the character of his men says :— 


“That reminds me of two lads in this regiment who got fed up 
with each other in the trenches. So in broad daylight they got up 
on the parapet and fought. Aftcr } hour one was knocked out, but 
all the time the Germans were cheering and firing their rifles in the 
air to encourage the combatants! Who says the Germans are not 
sportsmen ? You can gather from these stories what sort of chaps 
I've got. They will only obey their own officers—they obey me all 
right so far—but they make magnificent fighters. They are much 
cheerier than English Tommies, and able to stand anything. The 
only way is to jump heavily on serious offenders, and condone little 
things. . . . I caught another spy the other day. I said, ‘ Vous étes 
espion!!’ Hesaid, * Non, non; je suis trop frangais pour cela,’ and spat 
copiously on the floor to _ it. That and a pass he had convinced 
me, and I let him go. e took his hat off to me and bowed when 
I said, ‘C’est bien ; bouge t’’ (which is rather a good expression I’ ve 

icked up) and said ‘ Bonjour, M. le colonel, merci bien.’ So I 
Kicked him behind and we parted, firm friends. There was about 
half the company looking on and applauding, which made it all 
extremely funny.” 

Here is an account of a dangerous piece of scouting :— 


“They wanted an officers’ patrol to go out sometimes, so —— and 

I went on after that and crawled down a hedge among mangold- 
wurzels, over lightly frozen ground that scrunched like grinding 
coffee. We got about 100 yards from their trenches, perhaps a bit 
less, and listened to them talking and working. I could not under- 
stand much, but I got a word every now and then. There were 
two sportsmen having a walk close in front of us talking sixty to the 
dozen—I think they were officers, but we heard nothing of any use. 
Most of the men were doing wire about 60 yards off us, and we could 
hear everything they did. After a bit some blighter in our trenches 
fired, and the bullet ricochetted up close to us into the middle of this 
little party, but apparently did not hit them. They hated that, and 
when our fellows started shouting insults—the favourite one is 
*Allyman Bully Beef’ suggesting that they don’t get enough to eat, 
and always riles them absolutely mad—they began to go back to 
their trenches. We could hear our fellows shouting ‘ Allyman no 
good’ and ‘—— the Kaiser,’ and they were getting bored with us. 
After a while it came—‘Allyman Bully Beef!’ Bang—bang—bang, 
off went the German rifles, and the machine gun joined in. —— 
rolied into the ditch pretty quick, into two feet of very cold water. 
I stopped where I was, and made a noise like a turnip. ‘The machine 
gun fired slick up our hedge, searching vertically, and I was glad 
when it was over, as a great stream of bullets went past just over the 
ditch, and they raised their elevation as they fired, so they passed 
our place pretty soon, and went over us. We about-turned as soon 
as they stopped and did good time on all fours and finally on two 
legs ; but they heard us and started again. However, we got behind 
an old house and then went home—poor old — soaked and chatter- 
ing with cold; me shricking with laughter at him, as he had on a 
goatskin and it was rubbed up the wrong way and he looked like a 
hedgehog that has had a blind.” 

Sometimes his letters break into a passage of real lyrical joy: 
For instance :— 

“ It is lovely sitting in the sun and listening to the cock-chaffinches 
and yellow-hammers tuning up, and expanding in the aura which has 
come straight from ——{his home}. There's nothing like Spring air 
totake you away and back. Even in this hole in a turnip-field we are 
conscious of the largior aether, which is as broad as from here to 
England at least, and as deep as all past years, made warm with old 
happiness, and all alive with fancies that come in and laugh like the 








ghosts of little kiddies that keep on playing though no one takes any 
notice. Then we ge back to the trenches.” 

Lyrical, too, is his description of the Irish priest's smile, which 
“would make the hedges grow.” But nobility shines through 
his thoughts, and not less through the clipped language of his 
manly grief when he writes of the death of one of his dearest 
friends :— 

_““Pve just heard A. is dead. A. was a good boy, and I'm sure he 
died just as he lived, and no one could better that. I've written to 
his people. This is the first time the war has hit me hard. Cheer 
up, my very dears. A.’s all right. He'll carry on. It would take 
more than that to stop him. Of course I’ve got a bit gone, but I'm 
healed, and can carry on, and do better work. It is only the selfish 
part of us that goes on mourning. The soul in us says *sursum 
corda.’ I’ve looked at death pretty closely and I know what it is. 
A man is called away in a moment and goes before God. A. went 
as we know him, the boy we are proud of. Think of him as he is, 
and the grief slips off you.” 

Again on the same subject :— 

“T ve got a long account to settle out here, and A. is at the top 
of it. I think they'll find that will cost them a lot. His death hits 
me harder than the death of all the valiant men I’ve grown to like 
and love out here. The love that grows quickly and perhaps arti- 
ficially when men are together | against life and death has a peculiar 
quality. Death that cuts it off does not touch the emotions at ail, 
but works right in the soul of you ; this is so incomprehensible that 
you are only vaguely conscious of the change which you find there 
ater, and shake hands with it. Regret is what you feel; but there 
is something rather better than that really, which I think is what 
makes men. My love for A. was not a war-baby, and so his loss is 
more painful to me than any other. But I know he’s all right.” 


After numerous “ close calls ” the time came for the writer of 
these letters also to cross to the other side where the trumpets 
sound for such as he. An officer has described his end :— 


“On the 15th we had a particularly unpleasant afternoon, so bad 
that the general decided to take us out and give us a rest, and we were 
to be relieved about 10 p.m. At 9 p.m. working parties came up 
to bury the dead, improve the existing trenches, and dig new ones, 
and we had to start them working ourselves. Your brother had to 
start one at a place where our trench touches the German trench 
with only 20 yards of unoccupied trench in between. He was warned 
to be careful, as the Germans had a machine gun and several rifles 
trained on the spot, but with his usual courage he got up on the 
—. and from there directed the working rm A flare showed 

im up, and he was fired at immediately, and one bullet hit him in 
the body. He was carried in and bound up at once, and in half an 
hour was back at the dressing station, where they made him as 
comfortable as possible, and gave him sufficient morphia to deaden the 
o When I had got my company and my dead and wounded out, 

went to the dressing station to see how he was, and found him lying 
on a stretcher looking very white, but as calm and peaceful as a 
statue. I bent over him, and he recognized me at once, and said 
that I could do nothing for him. He knew he was going, for he said, 
‘It’s all up with me, old chap.’ Of course I told him that was 
absurd and that we'd kill many Germans between us before that 
happened ; at which he smiled, for we both knew that his time was 
near. I stayed with him for half an hour, and then had to go away 
with my company. He made no complaints and wanted nothing, 
and he died very shortly afterwards, when they had taken him to 
the Field Ambulance, a beautiful manly death.” 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
Y RITING in the Spectator of April, 1711, “Of Monuments 
W and in particular of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s,” Addison 
offers some very sound and seasonable advice and criticism 
upon what might comprehensively be termed “the art of 
plastic commemoration.” He wrote at a time when, as again 
to-day, a sacrifice of gallant lives had been sternly required 
and willingly offered on the fateful fields of Flanders and on 
the sea. “I observe, indeed,” he writes, “that the present 
war has filled the church [Westminster Abbey] with many of 
these uninhabited monuments, which had been erected to the 
memory of persons whose bodies were perhaps buried in the 
plains of Blenheim—or in the bosom of the ocean. I could 
not but be much delighted with several modern epitaphs which 
are written with great elegance of expression and justice of 
thought—and therefore do honour to the living as well as to 
the dead.” 

Sadly seldom, one feels, could any person of sensibility speak 
thus on visiting a church in our modern times—say since the 
South African War. All honour to the dead—them no monu- 
ment can make or mar. But what of the living, who so un- 
gracefully would fain have honoured them? ‘Truly the spirit 
is more than the temple; but if we do presume to erect a 
temple—if it be no more than a lettered tablet—let us see 
to it that it is comely and not unworthy initssmall degree. One 
fundamental principle that is all too often forgotten is that 
a monument must be governed by its site and its environment 
no less than by its subject. To architects who deserve the 
name, that is a platitude; to the memorial merchant, it is 
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nothing. He has his catalogue, and, God help them! his 
public. Sadly indeed one marvels how the great inspirations— 
love, just pride, and piety—can find ovtward expression in 
forms and terms so lacking grace, so trivial and unworthy. 
A fine and generous sentiment seeks expression—seeks it help- 
lessly though trustfuily through a shop, the “ monumental 
mason” hecoming the disastrous medium. A ton-of fair 
niarble is ignorantly ravaged at large expense—some banal 
legend cut in poor degenerate characters, ill-proportioned, 
coarse—and some sacred spot or building is disfigured by its 
presence. So ends a noble enterprise in discord, bathos, and 
sterility. A thing unbeautiful, unfit, and ill-conceived may 
truly be erected in sincerest ‘* Loving Memory ’—but how 
“to the Greater Glory of God,” as so many such confidently 
aver? With almost every soul that passes is this little tragedy 
played out in its degree. The humble cast-iron crosses, the 
grim sarcophagi—and worse—all testify to Heaven from ten 
thousand cemeteries how blind and dumb is living, loving man. 
How perverse and jarring, too, the carefully cultivated gloom 
of burial-places, where ponderous and incongruous tombs 
jostle in ranks within unfriendly chains and rails, with dreary 
pines and mournful conifers darkening all the cheerless place! 
We may well bring heavy hearts to the grave or burial of a 
friend, Christians though we be, but such external artificial 
aids to despondency and gloom are naught but an offence, 
Most emphatically let the spirit be touched and quickened by 
impressive surroundings ; but moved to triumphant confidence, 
not sunk and lost in hopeless drab despair. A monument 
must needs make its appeal through the eye. It is essentially 
a thing of art, a formal and triumphant thing at that, in which 
naturalism is out of place. It exists to be seen. That is its 
first function, in fulfilling which let it please and stimulate, 
not offend. 

At the war’s end there will be much to commemorate. We 
look confidently to celebrating Victory—we shall assuredly 
celebrate Peace. We shall commemorate the loyal co-operation 
of our Allies and our joint and several victories; likewise the 
regiments and battalions that won fame upon the field, their 
gallant leaders and their battle honours. Such might be termed 
**communal” memorials—for nearly all memorials, even when 
erected by individuals to private persons, are essentially “‘ public.” 
They are commonly erected in places of public resort or public 
worship, to be seen of all men for all time. They are as public 
as a published printed page or as a house-front. It is to the 
public gain if they be comely; it is a public duty to strive to 
make them so. Though all monuments be memorials, there 
are endless possibilities in the way of memorials to which the 
term ‘‘monument” could scarcely be applied. A hospital 
wing, for instance, is not a monument, though a worthy enough 
memorial ; still less is an endowed cot or a monetary donation. 
A few of those that suggest themselves for country places are: 
village halls, bridges, groves with stone seats, avenues, walks, 
terraces, or gardens—these for the people’s pleasure and content, 
a sightly, well-placed tablet stating to what person, persons, or 
event they owe the adornment of their village. Fountains and 
clocks one hesitates to name. One still distressfully thinks of 
jubilees and coronations almost in terms of them. Yet there is 
nothing inherently vile or vulgar about a clock or fountain. 
They lend themselves quite particularly to decorative 
triumphal treatment, and can be made very beautiful and 
satisfying. But they are also only too easily turned into a 
reproach and an offence in ignorant hands, as they witness 
in their thousands. Fools have rushed in : 

When the body lies in foreign soil or buried in the sea, it 
might sometimes seem well to those who would have their dead 
remembered to raise their memorial, not in a church or village, 
but in some more secluded spot—the garden, park, or other 
place pertaining to his home. Again, a seat, grove, avenue, or 
gates—a sundial, temple, obelisk, or urn—a score.of graceful 
possibilities present themselves, according to the site. Or a 
community—a parish, town, or shire—might join together in 
providing some common central place—a chapel undenomi- 
national and free, or cloistered court or garden—where each 
might place a little tablet to their kith and kin who gave 
their lives in battle. There are great and unique possibilities 
in collective commemoration on some such lines as these. The 
memorial. should be a double thankoffering—for the noble 
spirit that animated the unvanquished dead, and also for the 
freely offered lives, mercifully spared, of their no less gallant 
comrades, 











One would wish to see honourable mention. of his service to 


his country on the future memorial of every surviving citizen 
who willingly offered himself at the call to arms. “He saw 
his duty and he did it.” That is a proud legend that would 
equally adorn the headstone of a labourer or the monument of a 
Prince. 

Out here, where little wooden crosses, singly, in scattered 
groups, or mighty companies, mark where our soldiers lie— 
what of them? Are they to be haphazardly replaced by a 
hundred thousand replicas of what one finds in cemeteries at 
home? Or shall the place be hedged about and made an 
orchard or a grove with springy turf uncumbered by the 
little individual tributes that mark a fact and mar the 
whole ? And in the midst a fair stone altar bearing all the 
names and dates, with obelisk or urn above—a common 
monument to those who share a common lot within that ring 
of green? All of these burial-places that have been 
authorized are to be granted to us in perpetuity by our 
Allies in whose territory they are, and will doubtless pass 
under the care of a National Society responsible for their 
worthy maintenance. Let us hope, too, that some responsible 
body will prevent the frittering away of fine opportunities 
for common action in ineffective misdirected individualism— 
substituting a quiet and lovely grove with comely central 
monument for an arid cemetery with its wearisome repetition 
of undistinguished gravestones. 

And now a word as to the crosses. Surely it should not be 
regarded as a decorative “ property ’’ or architectural motif. 


It is something infinitely greater—the sign and symbol of the. 


There is nothing intrinsically beautiful in 
the form of a cross. It is peculiarly ill-adapted for literal 
presentation in stone. Its construction is essentially one of 
wood. Plain, it has nothing to recommend it from a purely 
aesthetic point of view; whilst fanciful variations would seem 
to be too like toying with an austere and sacred thing. Let 
the cross, as a cross pure and simple, be represented if you will 
on the monument; but let it not be the monument. 

It is much to be hoped that, as the individual has been so 
honourably merged in the community, so may coming com- 
memoration take collective rather than individual forms. Are 
we to sce our land adorned with monuments few and good and 
really ‘“‘ worth while,” or disfigured by a countless host of little 
scattered memorials aesthetically of no account ? Most happily 
signs are not wanting that there are those amongst us who 
realize our responsibility in this respect—realize what we owe, 
not only to the dead, not only to ourselves, but also to posterity, 
They would have us commemorate heroically these heroic times, 
our monuments in some degree reflecting for those unborn the 
glory of their country’s sacrifice. 

The recent foundation of the Civic Arts Association is a happy 
portent, seeming to show that the leaven of the new-found 
civie sense is working in the body politic to good and useful 
purpose. The “ Garden City,’ ‘“* Town Planning,” “ Historical 
Monuments,” and other kindred movements were the first 
heralds of this our civic renaissance—all of happy augury and 
each a sign of grace. And if—as all must hope—this new Society 
of men of light and leading shall come to wield an influence 
and authority commensurate with the excellence of its aims, 
great opportunities will not be wanting for the artists. Let us 
hope that opportunities unsurpassed in all history will not be 
feebly squandered. 

With the coming of peace the raising of memorials will become 
the immediate concern and care of many. Such work cannot 
be worthily coneeived or adequately executed whilst we are 
still in the throes of a life-and-death struggle. It is not war 
work, Of all work, it is the work of peace. As yet the war 
jtself preoccupies, or should preoccupy, us all. 

B.E.F., France, CLovucn WirwraMs-E. is. 


Divinity in man. 


A QUAKER INSCRIPTION. 

FFXHE thought of the gallant band of Friends who have 

already laid down their lives for their country, and the 
warning that we should begin to consider how to ensure that the 
inscriptions on our war memorials shall be worthy of the deeds 
they commemorate, have moved us to offer to our readers the 
following draft of an epitaph for a monument dedicated to our 
Quaker soldiers, 





— 


Let a block of granite, noble in its proportions but rough 
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hewn, ‘ 
and let it bear on it these words :— 


To THE GLory oF Gop AND THE MEMORY OF THE 
OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, anp 
PRIVATE SOLDIERS, 

Memeers or THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 

Wuo rm FLanpers, FRANCE, AND AT THE DARDANELLES, 
OsBeyYING THE INNER Licut, 

DIED rm DEFENCE or turin COUNTRY anv ner Cause. 


THEY LOVED PEACE, 
BUT THEY LOVED ENGLAND MORE. 


Tucm BODIFS LIE IN FLEMISH EARTH OR BY THE WATERS OF 
THE ARGEAN, 
Turrr NAMES HERE RECORDED STAND TO PROVE TO 
GENERATIONS YET UNBORN 
* How STRANGELY HIGH ENDEAVOUR MAY BE BLEIST, 
WUuEN PIETY AND VALOUR JOINTLY GO.” 


[Here should follow the names of the soldier Friends, the places 
where they lived (as “of Bristol” or “‘of Derby”’), the places where | but 
they died, the regiments or corps to which they belonged, and 


their rank therein. } 





A SENSE OF THE DRAMATIC. 


 agmentaragg teve a horror of being thought theatrical 


‘4 or poseurs. If a man is described as “ theatrical,”’ they 
immediately picture a person of inordinate vanity and no real 
strength of character striving after outward effect. He may 
be a petty criminal of weak intellect, rejoicing because he is 
the central figure of a Police Court sensation, and because his 
case and his photo are in all the evening papers. He may be a 
mediocre and not too honest politician trying to exploit some 
imaginary scandal to increase his own notoriety. These are 
the types that the Englishman associates with being theatrical 
or a poseur, and he hates them and despises them. But by 
“ asense of the dramatic ’’ I mean something absolutely different. 
I mean getting outside yourself and seeing yourself and other 
people as the characters of a story. You watch them and 
criticize them from a wholly detached point oi view. You 
just want to see what sort of story you are helping to make, 
and what points of interest it would be likely to offer to the 
absolute outsider. There is no vanity or superficiality or 
egoism about this. It is simply realizing the interest in your 
own life, and it will often enable you to see things in their 
proper perspective, and so to avoid being bored or oppressed 
by circumstances. 

After all, every life has a certain amount of interest and 
romance in it if looked at from the right angle. Every one can 
see something interesting in another fellow’s life. We all 
experience at times a curiosity to know what it feels like to 
be something quite different from what we are. It is a relic 
of our childhood, when we used to pretend to be anything 
from the Pope of Rome to a tram conductor. But it is nearly 
always the other fellow’s job that is interesting, and hardly 
ever our own. There is roniance in dining at the Carlton, except 
‘to the habitués of the place. To these there is romance in dining 
for a shilling in Soho; but there is none to the folk who can 
afford no better meal. If you are rich, there is romance in 
poverty, and in the wresting of a living from a society which 
seems to grudge it you. If you are poor, there is romance in 
opulence and luxury. 
you are a child. 
middle-aged. 

Now a sense of the dramatic means that you see the romance 
in your own life. If you are rich, it will enable you to see the 
munificent possibilities in your wealth, as the poor man sees 
them. You will catch at an ideal, and try to live up to it. Every 
now and then you will get outside yourself, compare yourself 
with that ideal, and see how you have failed. If you are a 
workman, it will enable you to understand the glory of work 
well done, of strong muscles and deft fingers, of a home which 
you have earned by your own efforts. Without it the rich man 


is bored by the easiness of his existence, and will always be | 


striving after novel sensations, probably unwholesome ones, 
in order to stimulate his waning interest in life ; 
poor man will become oppressed by the grinding monotony of 
his existence, and will become a waster or a drunkard. 


Suppose you are an uncle. If you have no sense of the dramatic, | 


you will not at all enjoy tipping your small nephew. You will 





stand on some wind-swept down or amid a grove of oaks, 


There is romance in being grown-up if | 
M ‘ P | 
There is romance in youth if you are old or 


while the | 


—_— 


do it. with no air at all. You will do it in a mean and grudging 
spirit. You will wonder how little you can with decency give 
the young rascal, and will dispense it with a forced smile, like 
the one that you reserve for your dentist. The urchin will 
probably make a long nose at you when your back is turned. 
But if you have a sense of the dramatic, you will see the 
possibilities of the incident from the nephew's point of view. 
You will understand the romance of being an uncle. You will 
disburse your largess with an air of genial patronage and 
bonhomie which will endear you to the boy for ever. You 
will go away feeling that you have both been a great success 
in your respective parts. 

A sense of the dramatic is, of course, closely connected with 
a sense of humour. If you have this faculty for getting outside 
yourself and criticizing yourself, you will be pretty sure to see 
whether you look ridiculous. If you are a real artist in the 
exercise of the gift, you will also see yourself in your right 
perspective with regard to other people. The artist must not 
be an egoist. He must not allow any limelight to be centred 
on himself. He will see himself, not as the hero of the story, 
but as one of the characters—the hero, perhaps, of one chapter, 
equally a minor character in the others. The greatest 
artist of all is probably the man who prays, and tries to see 
the story as the Author designed it. He will have the 
truest sense of proportion, the most adequate sense of humour 
of all. Undoubtedly prayer is the highest form of exercising 
this sense of the dramatic. 





Probably there is no one to whom this saving grace is more 
essential than to the fighting soldier, especially in witter. 
Every detail of his life is sordid and uncomfortable. His feet 
are always damp and cold. He is plastered with mud from 
head to foot. His clothes cling to him like a wet blanket. He 
is filthy and cannot get clean. His food is beastly. He has no 
prospect of anything which a civilian would call decent comfort 
unless he gets ill or is wounded. There is no one to sympathize 
with his plight or call him a hero. If he has no sense of tho 
dramatic, if his horizon is bounded by the sheer material discom- 
fort and filth which encircle him, he will sink to the level of 
the beast, lose his discipline and self-respect, and spend his 
days and nights in making himself and every one else as miserable 
as possible by his incessant grumbling and ill-humour. On 
the other hand, if he has any sense of the dramatic, he will 
feel that he is doing his bit for the regeneration of the world, 
that history will speak of-him as a hero, and, like Mark Tapley, 
he will see in his discomforts and hardships a splendid chance 
of being cheerful with credit. He will know that God has given 
him a man’s part to play, and he will determine to play it as a 
man should. There are many men of this kidney in the Army 
in the trenches, and they are the very salt of the carth. “They 
have been salted with fire. They are the living proof that pain 
and suffering are something more than mere cruclty—rather 
the conditions which turn human animals into men, and men 
into saints and heroes fit for the Kingdom of God. 





Imagination has its disadvantages; but on the whole, and 
when well under control, it is a good quality in a leader. Often 
in war, when men are tired and dejected, and seemingly 
incapable of further effort, a few words of cheer from a leader 
whom they trust will revive their spirits, and transform them 
into strong and determined men once more. The touch of 
imagination in their feader’s words restores their sense of the 
dramatic. They see the possibilities of the part they have 
to play, and they determine to make the most of it. The appeal 
In the picture of his 


is generally not to individual vanity. 
situation which his sense of the dramatic calls up, it is not himself 
that the soldier sees as the central figure. Probably it is his 
leader. He sees himself, not as an individual hero, but as a 
loyal follower who is content to endure all and to brave all 
under a trusted captain. He looks for no reward but his leader's 
smile of approval and confidence. His highest ambition is to 
| be trusted and not to fail. Happy the leader who can com 
mand such loyalty as this! And there are many such in the 
Army in the trenches. 

Here again religion gives the highest, the universal example 
of the particular virtue. The most perfect form of Christianity 
is just the abiding sense of loyalty to a Divine Master—tho 
abiding sense of the dramatic which never loses sight of tho 
Master’s figure, and which continually enables a man to seo 
himself in the part of the trusted and faithful dis iple, so that 
he is always trying to live up to his réle. 

No, a sense of the dramatic is not theatrical, not conducive 
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to, or even compatible with, egoism. It is a faculty which 
gives zest to life: putting boredom and oppression to flight : 
stimu lating humour, humility, and idealism. It is of all faculties 
the most desirable, being very agreeable to honour and to true 
religion. A StvupENT IN ARMS, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


WHY NOT A GENERAL TARIFF ? 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—As an old and convinced Free Trader, I should like to 
say that I agree generally with the article published in your issue 
of the 12th inst. entitled ‘‘ Why Not a General Tariff?” I have 
for long thought that the Government should have introduced 
such a tariff at an early period of the war. The imposition of 
indirect taxes for revenue purposes is in no way opposed to 
Free Trade principles. 

As regards the preference accorded to the Colonies, it is to be 
observed that one of the main objections that Free Traders 
entertained against this measure was that it necessarily involved 
the imposition of a general tariff. Now that such a tariff has 
become, as I venture to think, necessary, this objection wholly 
disappears. For the rest, in view of the staunch loyalty shown 
by the overseas Dominions of the Crown in the hour of our trial, 
jt appears to me perfectly legitimate that political should be 
allowed to predominate over economic reasons to such an 
extent as to allow a preference for Indian and Colonial produce. 
I wish, however, to remark that, unless all the old abuses of the 
past are to be revived, the difference between the duties imposed 
on goods coming from foreign countries and from British 
Dominions must not be excessive. Otherwise, foreign goods 
will, in order to avoid the duty, be sent to British possessions, 
and thus, at the ports of the United Kingdom, be able to claim 
the preference. 

I notice that you advocate a 10 per cent. duty. Whether 
the general tariff should be fixed at any other figure, say from 
4 to 10 per cent., depends on what the experts in these matters 
consider the rate calculated to yield the maximum amount of 
revenue. The decision on this point, however, is a matter of 
detail, and does not involve any question of principle.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CROMER. 

36 Wimpole Stree:, W. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I enclose a letter I sent to our Daily Express on the subject 
of your article of the 12th, and the editor’s reply, in which he 
says that the English Press understood you in the same sense 
as he did.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. RosBertson. 


“«WHY NOT A GENERAL TARIFF ?’ 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘ DaiLy EXxPREss.’} 

Srr,—I am afraid you have done the Spectator an injustice in your 
subleader of this morning. have carefully read through the 
Tariff article of Saturday, and I find in it no recantation of Free 
Trade principles. It advocates a Tariff, first of all for Revenue, and 
then for the purpose of setting shipping free by excluding certain 
kinds of imports; but this Tariff is to endure for the period of the 
War, and no longer. It may be the Thin End of a Tariff Reform 
Wedge ; but that is not the Spectator’ desire, and I for one, if I live 
to seo the end of the war, will resist the Wedge with all my might. 
So, no doubt, will the Spectator.—Yours, ete., E.S. Roperrson, 

14th February, 1916 

[If we have erred, we have done so in good company, as most of 
the London newspapers accept the Spectator’s conversion to Tariff 
Reform principles.—Ep. D.E.)” 

{Mr. Robertson’s interpretation of our contention is entirely 
correct. We advocate a general tariff for revenue purposes, and 
not on grounds of Protection. We support it also as a means 
of keeping down imports when shipping must be freed for muni- 
tion and transport work. We fear, however, that a tariff 
will be needed for revenue purposes for many years after 
the war. It must not be regarded as merely “ for the duration.” 
Colonial Preference will be a privilege rightly accorded to the 
Daughter States. It will also be an advance towards the Free 
Trade ideal.—Ep. Spectator.] 





COMMERCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I find that you say in your issue of January 29th: “ Ex- | 





- 
ee) 


was Cobden’s view; and he persuaded his countrymen to base 
their whole national “ policy” on a purely commercial view of 
things. But those who have opposed Cobdenism have always 
said that, until the whole world agreed to come into the universal 
policy, it would be unsafe for a single country to base its national 
policy on the abstract doctrine of “‘ Free Exchange.” I under. 
stand that you now admit that the anti-Cobdenites were so far 
right, because the adoption of a purely commercial view of 
things contributed to “sap our energies.”” But you continue: 
“Our Free Trade policy in commerce was perfectly legitimate,” 
Is not this somewhat unphilosophical ? If Cobden’s theory left 
out of sight the fact that the whole world was not prepared to 
adopt a purely commercial policy; that some nations (e.g,, 
Deutschland iiber Alles) were thinking of other things than 
obtaining the maximum of wealth; was it “legitimate” on 
the part of English statesmen to frame their policy as if the 
whole world were thinking of nothing but ‘“‘ Free Exchange ” ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Courrnopr, 

The Lodge, Wadhurst, Sussex. 

[Yes, economically; but we should have paid more attention 
to the state-of-siege argument. We must not forget, however, 
that our policy of Free Exchange gave us the splendid financial 
basis which is now helping us so greatly. Our foolish want of 
adequate preparation cannot be attributed to Free Trade.~ 
Ep. Spectator.] 





TAXATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr,—I am living on a moderate ‘“ unearned income,” derived 
from money saved during a life of hard work, but owing to the 
war it has been reduced by one-third, the reduction being 
accounted for by Income Tax, increased cost of living, and 
reduction in dividends. The increase in taxation is largely due 
to the high prices which the Government are forced to pay for 
their requirements of war material, stores, &c., owing to the 
continual rise in workmen’s wages. A demand is made for an 
increase of, say, 10s. per week, and after negotiation they get 5s, 
Before long another demand is made, with the same result, 
as the employers know that the Government must have their 
needs supplied ; but they not only increase their prices by an 
amount corresponding to the advance in wages, but add some- 
thing additional for themselves. This increased cost of war 
material has to be met by taxation, and it is time that those 
living on moderate ‘‘ unearned incomes” should let their voices 
be heard, as they are suffering more severely than any other 
class of taxpayers. A good proportion of our population are 
earning incomes largely in excess of those ruling before the 
war, and in common fairness they should bear an increased rate 
of taxation. Firms who before the war were paying good 
dividends are now making such enormous profits that, even 
after the Government take one half of the war profit, the amount 
remaining is still very large, and is only taxed at the “ earned 
income” rate.—I am, Sir, &c., SUFFERER. 





THE BREWING INDUSTRY. 
(To THR EpiTror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You appear to entertain an uneasy impression, supported 
by researches on the part of the Economist and the Daily 
Chronicle, that the first complete year of war has proved one 
of unexampled and improper prosperity for that most “favoured” 
class of traders, the brewers of this country. May I venture 
to sct forth a plain tale which may go some way to set down an 
impression of this nature? (1) In November, 1914, the Beer 
Duty was increased from 7s. 9d. to 25s. per barrel, 15s. 3d. being 
imposed at once, with an additional 1s. on April Ist, 1916, and 4 
further Is. on April Ist, 1917. (2) Owing partly to a spirited 
policy of export promoted by the Board of Trade and Boards 
of Agriculture after the harvest of 1914, and the inferior yield 
of last year’s harvest, the average price of malt per quarter is 
for January, 1916, 68s. to 70s., as compared with 46s. to 49s. 
for the corresponding month of last year; invert sugar costing 
for January, 1916, 23s. 6d. per hundredweight as compared 
with 14s. 9d. for January, 1915. (3) It is true that, owing to 
the abnormal conditions prevailing since the war with regard 
to employment and wages, the decrease in consumption on 
account of enhanced prices is less than would have been the case 
in times of peace. On the other hand, these conditions are 


perience of the war has left us as absolutely convinced as we | obviously transient, and in future will tell heavily against the 
were before that in theory the maximum wealth of nations can 


only be obtained through a system of Free Exchange.” That 


brewer, whereas taxation is constant and progressive—indeed, 
the leading “favour” conferred upon brewers as a class has 
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always been the unremitting attention of successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. (4) In spite of the “ favoured.’ character 
of the industry, it is by no means exempt from other burdens 
and increased expenses, such as shortage of labour and the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining at any cost casks and bottles— 
to enumerate only two amongst many others ; while the wide- 
spread activities of the Central Control Board—however well 
intentioned—do not tend to promote an enhanced sense of 
security or prosperity on the part of either licensed victualler 
or brewer. (5) It must not be forgotten that if any exceptional 
profits have accrued to individual brewers during tho first year 
of the war, they will come under the operation of the Excess 
Profits Tax. I trust, Sir, that a consideration of these points 
will lead you to the conclusion that the brewer is, after all, 
enjoying those buffets of fortune to which, in your opinion, he 
is so fully entitled.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. Wurrsreap. 

[We are most of us feeling the strain of war, but the brewers 
less than many of us. Mr. Whitbread, we note, does not 
challenge the facts given by the Economist and the Chronicle 
as to dividends and the paying off of debentures. In spite of 
high prices and high taxes, the Trade is taking “‘ big money.” 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PROHIBITION MIRACLE IN RUSSIA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I believe that your readers might be interested in the 
following. Mr. Ernest Gordon, author of The Anti- Alcohol 
Movement in Europe, visited recently the hospitals in Petrograd 
where all the soldiers are taken who go insane in that vast 
Northern Russian Army. Such hospitals were filled with men 
insane from alcohol in the Russo-Japanese War. In fourteen 
months only one soldier insane from alcohol has come out of 
that enormous Northern Russian Army. Pointing to the 
single record, the little nurse in charge looked up and said: 
“The miracle—Prohibition.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


11 Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass. E. Triton. 





A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 
Srr,—The letter of Mr. R. W. Walker in last week's Spectator 
suggests that William Penn had no Indians to deal with but the 
Delawares, a small tribe who had been conquered by and were 
tributary to the Iroquois, and that had Penn settled in the 
St. Lawrence Basin the case would have been different, as the 
Troquois, the most dreaded of all the Indian Confederacies, 
would soon have made an end of him. Now possibly Mr. 
Walker is not aware, firstly, that the Iroquois were very much 
nearer Philadelphia than they were to any part of the St. Law- 
rence Basin. Penn’s treaty was made mainly with the Lenni 
Lenape, a powerful tribe continually at war before the treaty 
with the Iroquois, but there were officially represented at the 
treaty, and signing the same, two deputations. One of these 
deputations was from the Tuskaroras, a Carolina tribe that 
had been carrying on a fierce war with the whites, and who 
soon after the treaty removed to Pennsylvania, and permanently 
joined the Iroquois in that State. The second deputation was 
from the Mohawks, the strongest and fiercest of the Iroquois 
tribes, resident largely in Pennsylvania, but extending also into 
New York State. The entire six nations of the Iroquois accepted 
the treaty, and for years afterwards it was recited once a year 
in their assembly. It was indeed notorious at the time that 
Penn had gone among the most dangerous tribes in America, and 
it was probably largely because they were so dangerous that 
their territory had been left till then unexploited by the whites.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. P. Tuompson, 
6 Lord Street, Liverpool. 





THE NATION’S ODD-MAN. 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 
Srr,—I read with much pleasure Mr. Strachey’s speech in your 
last issue under the above heading, but I greatly fear that, so 
far as my part of the country is concerned, the tragedy has 
occurred already, and anything the Government may now do 
will, in the words of the War Munitions Minister, be “ too late ” 
to bring back life into the Y.T.C. Rather over a year ago, 
secing that nothing was being done in our own parish, eight or 
nine of us joined a squad in a neighbouring village and walked 
two miles cach way to drill on Sunday afternoons and two even- 
ings in the week. Some of our members were engaged in elerical 


on the land all day, and it showed some keenness upon their 
part to undertake this addition to their labours. Our muster 
roll was sixty or over. We had the advantage for some months 
of instructions from an ex-Army sergeant (now with the colours), 
and upon his leaving another old soldier took up the work. We 
had an excellent miniature range under cover for winter and 
another in the open for summer. Most of us have passed as 
first-class shots. We have joined in field days in the country, 
parades in the neighbouring town, and done all we could to 
make ourselves efficient ; but we would not buy uniforms, first 
because we were not recognized by the Government, and secondly 
because many of our members could not afford to do so. The 
only duty we have been asked to undertake—viz., to mount 
guard over stores cight miles away—we have done, and we have 
cost nobody outside our own body so much as sixpence. All 
this sounds nice, but, alas! there is another tale to tell. At 
every drill one began to hear the remark: “‘ What use are we ? 
The Government don’t want us. Why should we waste our 
time?” Well-wishers to the movement got up smoking 
concerts, shooting matches, &c., but all of no avail. The 
numbers dwindle down and down. Our instructor walks two 
miles each way to drill six or eight men. Last week we mustered 
four and came home again, and even the last of us think it is 
time to write Finis.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sixty, put WILLING, 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The Spectator has given such consistent support to the 
Volunteer movement that I feel no hesitation in calling attention 
to one very serious consequence of the failure of the Government 
to pass Lord Lincolnshire’s Bill. In certain paris of the country 
—for obvious reasons I give no particulars—the Volunicers 
have been asked by the responsible authorities to undertake the 
guarding of certain points of danger in case of emergency—e.g., 
in case of a Zeppelin raid. The Volunteers are quite ready to 
undertake the work, but there is a serious obstacle which can 
only be overcome by the passing of the Bill. A soldier or a 
special constable is adequately protected by the law from any 
consequence which may follow from action on his part when on 
duty. Yet the Volunteer has no legal status ; he is absolutely un- 
protected from an action at common law for assault or for some 
more serious offence. In these circumstances is it fair to ask the 
Volunteers to undertake work of this nature, unless the authorities 
first guarantee them absolute immunity from all consequences 
which action on their part may entail ? The only remedy is the 
passing of Lord Lincolnshire’s Bill on the earliest possible 
opportunity. I venture to call your attention to this matter, 
because it affords a practical illustration of the anomalies of the 
present position of the Volunteers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Company COMMANDER IN A V.T.C, 





THE UNSEEN BOND. 
(To THE Eprror oF THR “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—In your last issue you state that it was “Sir Edward 
Seymour who threatened to interpose his ships between Admiral 
Dewey’s Fleet in Manila Bay” and the German ships. Our 
men-of-war were commanded by the late Captain Sir Edward 
Chichester when this opportune service was rendered, to which 
Admiral Dewey often gratefully referred. Sir Edward Seymour 
would be the last person to wish the honour misplaced.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Lionet B. WELLS. 

Stonehanger, Salcombe, S. Devon. 

[We are glad of the correction of an error due to one of those 
strange aberrations of memory for which there is no accounting. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





RELIGION AND THE WAR. 
{To THE EpiTon oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srtr,—I wrote the enclosed in answer to a circular letter of a 
friend who occupies a public position, and lately showing a 
copy to others who like myself are readers of your paper, they 
suggested that I should send it to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 

14 Croydon Grove, West Croydon. Tuos, 8. WICKSTEED, 

“The Lord my God has been a man of War for many years. 
Hence the war brought no shock to my religion. We are better 
than we were before the war. We are united in a good purpose 
and we have plenty to do, more than we ever had before. We 
know what we have to accomplish. Every one of these things is 
good, and every one is new since the war. Some of us are permitted 
to give our lives, and all who have health and strength are permitted 





work, and to them the exercise was a boon; but others worked : 





to give something towards a cause which is the greatest that has 
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heen known for hundreds of years. This is the least difficult time 
to live-in there has been in my life or fer generations back. We 
know what to try for, we are neither distracted by doubt. nor palsied 
by lack of will. I have spent my days amongst soldiers for the last 
six months. 
such as I’d never seen before, a look which might be on the arch- 
angel Michacl. I have talked as a friend with one of his followers, 
a time-expired soldier who, with a thousand more, was called back 
to the profession he had left. ‘Our honour called us,’ he said. 
There were then some dozen left alive and unhurt of the thousand. 
On one occasion they went into action some six hundred strong. 
When, at the end of the fight, the roll was called in the trenches 
one hundred and fifty answered. These men by all accounts were 
indeed common clay, but this war turned them into heroes. It 


has repeatedly made our Quarter Sessions here an empty form. A |, 


judge of assize going through North Wales had no prisoners to 
try in the first four counties and only one in the fifth. The attention 
of nations has been called to the drink curse with results that threaten 


to be well worth even such a war as this, if it is to be a balaneing of | 


health, wealth, and lives. Well-to-do men and women, sometimes 


highly educated, sometimes quite old and given previously to |; 


little but self-indulgence, are pulling themselves together and 
devoting their strength to the humblest of tasks, such as a child in 
the seeond standard could do, glad of the opportunity of doing 
even that, if it help the fighters. Whether you look at the times 
from the point of view of wealth, then, or life of body or mind, the 
outlook is good, more favourable to all we desire than it has ever 
been in our lives. As a Derby recruiter go last November among 
the young slackers, see them shrink from the thought of fighting. 
Yet when a few days have given them strength they go quietly, as 
quietly as if it were an everyday occurrence, and enlist, knowing 
they will be the first to be called up. And the older slacker, his face 
turning suddenly white—his ‘little business,’ his ‘bad health,’ 
and his ‘children.’ See him given courage by the significant 
silence of his wife, till he no longer wants to hold back, but will take 
his place if allowed when his turn comes.” 





NAPIERS AND THE PRIVATE SOLDIER. 
(To TRE EDITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—At a time like this we ought to feel grateful to Sir Evelyn 
Wood for reminding us of what the three Napiers, Charles, 
William, and George, did for the private soldier. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the private soldier owes them a 
debt which cannot be overestimated, and how faithfully the 
debt was repaid the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, the capture 
of La Petite Rhune, and the hard-fought field of Miani bear 
witness. There was much in common in the character of the 
three brothers, but one point of similarity stands out con- 
spicuously, their sense of comradeship and fellow-feeling with 
the private soldier; and as an illustration of this sense of sym- 
pethy, may I be allowed to bring before your notice three 
typical anecdotes, which may net be known to some of your 
readers ? 

Charles, mindful of his brother’s words that ‘‘ No honours 
awaited the daring of the private, no despatch gave his name 
to the applause of his countrymen,” in his despatch after the 
victory of Miani was the first General to mention the name of a 
private soldier; and the following letter-of congratulation 
addressed to Sergeant J. Bennett, of the “Old Toughs” (Ist 
Bombay Fusiliers), is characteristic of Charles Napier :— 


THE 


“Sercrant Masor Bennetr,—When in 1847 I presented the 
Fusiliers with their new colours, I said the men of our days were as 
good as the men of former days. I was right, and Multan has proved 
every word. In former times Sergeant Graham of the Ist Europeans 
planted the old colours on the breach of Seringapatam. He did a 
gallant action, and when you planted the British standard on the 
breach of Multan, your deed was as brave as his and is as renowned. 
Tell your comrades that I rejoiced when I heard the fame you have 
all gained for those new colours that I had the honour of presenting 
to the regiment in Scinde.— Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

C, J. Naprpr, Commander-in-Chief.” 

On the day before the capture of La Petite Rhune (in the 
Pyrenecs), when the order for battle had already been issued, 
William Napier had sentenced a man of the 43rd, an Irishman 
of the name of Eccles, to corporal punishment for some military 
crime, but thinking it hard to give a man stripes on the 9th and 
to call on him to fight for his country on the 10th, he said to him: 
*] pardon you if you will behave well to-morrow and justify 
the pardon.” 
in the words of Napier :— 

“Towards the pass we ran at our utmost speed. I was then very 
strong and active and carried no weight. I thought it shame to Jet 
a soldier, who carried fifty pounds, get before me in the attack, and 
1 went ahead of all but one—that man was Eccles. Though he 
carried such a burden I could never pars him. The enemy's fire 
came from our right, and on my right he kept covering me with his 
body. We leaped together into the rocks and then he fell like one 
dead frem his exertions. Thus he repaid me for his pardon.” 


After the battle of Busaco, when all three brothers were 
wounded, an Irishman of the name of John Dunn, whese brother 


I have gazed on the face of a soldier, and seen a look |, 


How Eccles justified that pardon is best told | 


t 


of his arm, walked nearly seven miles to see his Captain, George 
Napier, who had been severely wounded. On his arrival) 
Napier shook hands with him, and noticing that his arm was 
bound up asked him what was the matter. The soldier replied. 
“ Why, sure it’s nothing, only me arrum was cut off a few houre 


| ago below the elbow joint, and I couldn't come till the anguish 


| just come to see how you are.” 


I heard your honour was. wounded and I’ve 
** After this anecdote,” remarks 
Napier, “ who will dare to say private soldiers have no feeling ? 
By Heavens! it makes my blood boil to hear people talk of 
soldiers as if they were a different race of beings to themselves,” 
Is it surprising that when a. Napier led, the private soldier wag 
ready to go anywhere and do anything ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Limes, Marlborough. M. VaucHan, 


was over a bit. 





FROM. AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 


'Str,—I have been passing some idle moments between services 





looking at my autograph collection, and it has occurred to me 
that the three quotations from it I have copied out may be 
of interest. The letter to my mother is interesting in showing 
that H.M.’s sympathy is inherited and as inquiring as his 
grandmother's. Professor Blackie wrote the Rules for me, 
and I don’t know that Lord Byron’s letter has been published 
before.—I am, Sir, &c., Cynin Maynrw, 
Late Chaplain to Indian Government, 
St. Margaret's Parsonage, New Galloway, N.B, 


Lady Canning to the wife of the Adjutant-General of the Army 
(ILE.I.C.8.) on the arrival of the Ladies from Lucknow ina 
Calcutta. 

“I think it will be pleasing to Mrs. Banks to hear that the Queen 
writes to me the very warmest expressions of sympathy for all those 
who have escaped and suffered and lost those who are dear to them 
and says that as woman and above all as a wife and a mother, can 
only too well enter into the agonies gone thro. These warm true 
expressions are constantly repeated and I know well how truly 
the Queen expresses that the thought of all that has passed in this 
country haunts her day and night and solely fills her mind.— Believe 
me, my dear Mrs, Mayhew, yours sincerely, 

Govt. House, Jan. 9. (Signed) C. Canninc.” 

Professor Blackie’s Rules for Reading. 

“Never read anything that you do not wish to remember and 
never wish to remember anything that you do not mean to use.” 

Jan 20, 1887, 

Letter from Lord Byron. 

“Srr,—In various numbers of your Journal, IT have seen men- 
tioned a work entitled ‘the Vampire’ with the addition of my 
name as that of the Author. I am not the author, and never heard 
of the work in question until now. In a more recent paper I perceive 
a formal announciation of ‘the Vampire’ with the addition of an 
account of my ‘residence in the Island of Mitylene’ an Island 
which I have occasionally sailed by in the course of travelling some 
years ago through the Levant—and where I should have no ebjection 
to reside—but where I have never yet resided. Neither of these 
performances are mine—and I presume that it is neither unjust 
nor ungracious to request that you will favour me by contradicting 
the advertisement to which I allude. If the book is clever it would 
be base to deprive the real writer, whoever he may be, of his honour— 
and if stupid, I desire the responsibility of nobody’s dullness but my 
own. . . . You will excuse the trouble I give you—the imputation 
is of no great importance—and as long as it was confined to surmises 
and reports I should have received it as I have received many 
others—in Silence. But the formality of a public advertisement 
of a book I never wrote and a residence where I never resided—is 
a little too much—particularly as I have no notion of the contents 
of the one—nor the incidents of the other. I have besides a personal 
dislike to ‘ Vampires,’ and the little acquaintance I have with them 
would by no means induce me to divulge their secrets, You did 
me a much less injury by your paragraphs about ‘my devotion’ 
and ‘ abandonment of Society for the sake of religion’ which appeared 
in your Messenger during last Lent—all of which was not founded 
on fact; but you see I do not contradict them, because they are 
merely personal, whereas the others in some degree concern the 
reader, You will oblige me by complying with my request of 
contradiction. I assure you that I know nothing of the work or 
works in question—and have the honour to be (as the correspondents 
to magazines say), your constant reader and very obedient humble 
Servt., (Signed) Byron, 

To Tur Eprror or ‘GaLtcnani’s Messencer,’ &c., &e, 

Venice, April 27th, 1819.” ° 





SUNDAY LABOUR FOR MUNIT'ONS. 
{To THE EpiTor orf Tre “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—I am quite convinced that it is a great mistake to expect 
men to werk seven days a week for a long period and do justice 
to themselves and their employers. I have proved in my long 
experience that it is impossible for human nature to do so. A 
few days ego I was talking to two respectable working men who 
have been working like this for nearly eighteen months, and 


bad been killed by his side, and whe had just suffered amputatiorr * one gave it as his opinion that employers could with a little 
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management get as much work out of the men in six days as 
they are now getting in seven, and the other thought they 
would be able to do more, and do it easily too. The conditions 
the men have to work under in these times, and the toil of 
getting to and from their factory, are both trying and exhaust- 
ing.—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. G. 


EXPENSES OF HIGH SHERIFFS. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In reference to this subject, although all colleagues 
sympathize with the High Sheriff in the expenses he has to bear 
on their behalf, yet it seems a misfortune that the custom of 
the Grand Jurors luncheoning with their High Sheriff should 
be done away with or abrogated pro tem. Why should not the 
process be reversed, and instead of the Sheriff being at tho 
expense of providing the lunch, the Grand Jurors should provide 
the lunch between them and entertain their High Sheriff? In 
doing this they would pay him a double compliment, and it 
need not be an expensive lunch. The difficulty of getting over 
the organization of the lunch might be surmounted by the 
retiring Sheriffs undertaking the duty of organizing the arrange- 
ments for the succeeding year, each in turn. This procedure 
would form a double compliment to the Sheriff of the year, as 
the county Magistracy always like to have the opportunity of 
congratulating the High Sheriff, and thanking him for his services. 
By the Grand Jurors entertaining him, instead of the Sheriff 
them, the traditions of the past would be maintained.—I am, 
Sir, &e., An ex-Hieu SHerirr. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ 
§m,—The Irish Grand Juryman who writes to you on the 
above subject (Spectator, February 5th) is somewhat behind 
the times. He has evidently not read the numerous letters 
which have appeared from time to time on the reduction of 
High Sheriffs’ expenses, Javelin men with their new uniforms 
have long been substituted by the police; there is no need 
of them, nor of trumpeters, nor of the coach and bewigged 
coachman end upstanding, heavily calved footmen; in fact, 
no High Sheriff (except in Lancashire, and maybe a few other 
counties) need be out of pocket more than £100 to £150 unless 
he wishes to be needlessly extravagant, and since His Majesty's 
Judges have recognized the need for economy it does not seem 
to me that any further encouragement is necessary.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. HouiuanpD-HissBert. 
Munden, Watford. 





FORGED NOTES IN WAR. 

{To' THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Your correspondent “E. 8. J. M.” asserts it to be an 
“absurd accusation” and an “exploded calumny” to say 
that, in our war with the French a century ago, our Govern- 
ment tried to shake the financial stability of France by dis- 
seminating forgeries of her paper currency. Probably he will 
write less positively on this subject if he’ refers to Espinasse’s 
Reports (I., 388). There he will find the case of “ Strongitharm 
v. Lukyn,” decided in 1795. That action was brought upon a 
promissory-note given to an engraver for making copperplates 
for forging French assignats, which he was told would be used 
by the Duke of York’s army. Lord Kenyon, the presiding 
Judge, declined to decide the question “ whether the issuing of 


these notes, for the purpose of distressing the enemy, is lawful | 


in carrying on war.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Downing College, Cambridge. CournTNEY Kenny. 





THE POULTRY INDUSTRY AND LAND SETTLEMENT. 
{To Tux Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—The recent scarcity of eggs and the abnormally high prices 
ruling have drawn attention, as nothing else would, to the 
enormous extent to which we are dependent upon other coun- 
tries for this commodity. The imports of eggs in 1915 were 
94,000 tons less than in 1913, and of poultry 6,100 tons, and it 
is obvious that with the enormous reduction of breeding stock 
abroad many years must elapse before the figures of 1913 are 
again reached. In the meanwhile prices should be high, so that, 
With the reduction in the cost of foodstuffs, poultry-keeping 
should be profitable. 


it is suggested, disabled saldiers—will seek a living from poultry- 
keeping not having any knowledge of those essential details 
without which poultry cannot be made to pay, and it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be some body to which such 


Undoubtedly many persons—including, 





people can resort for guidance. ‘The Utility Poultry Club, which 
is the only large society evjubls of giving this assistance, minis- 
ters, as far as it can, to tho wants of ifs seventeen hundred 
members upon a minimum subsoription of 2s. 6d.; but the 
income from this source is insufficient to meet more than the 
general administrative work, the Laying Competitions and the 
Burbage Experiments being carried out by means of grants 
from the Treasury out of the Development Fund. In order to 
put the Club in a position to render the necessary assistance 
to the industry, a scheme of reconstruction has been approved of 
which will require an income of about £500 perannum. Towards 
this sum about £200 has been promised by members, and 
an attempt is now being made to secure the remainder by tho 
enrolment of new members. The scheme has beon submitted 
to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and has the approval 
and sympathy of the President, who wishes it every success. 
We, therefore, are asking for support by subscriptions and 
donations to enable the Club to help an industry of such national 
importance. Particulars of the Club, with copies of the scheme, 
&c,, can be had of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. E. Ivatts, 78 
Clarendon Road, Putney, 8.W., who will answer all inquiries. — 
We are, Sir, &c., B. W. Horne, President. 
G. C. Guy, D.S.O., Col., Vice-President. 
The Utility Poultry Club, 
78 Clarendon Road, Putney, S.W. 
[We trust the Club will get funds to carry out the very useful 
scheme outlined above.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BELGRAVIA WORKROOMS. 
{To THe Eprron oF Tus “ SrxcraTor.”| 
Srr,—Will you allow me to put briofly before your readers the 
claims of the Belgravia Workrooms and War Hospital Supply 
Depot? Sir Edward Ward, Director-General of Voluntary 
Organizations, in a recent letter to our President, H.R.H. Princess 
Christian, reports his inspector's “ admiration of the excellent 
system in force and of the good work which is turned out in 
the workrooms.” Sir E. Ward adds: “It is of considerable 
assistance to us that so well regulated an organization has joined 
us.” Besides those (an average of 120) who give their services 
daily in our rooms, we have over 250 shop assistants who come 
in the evenings, 150 women who take cut-out garments to make 
at home, tailors who give their time on Saturday afternoons, and 
skilled carpenters and cabinetmakers giving us the best work- 
manship on crutches, splints, bed-tables, &c. In tho last three 
months we have sent out to hospitals at home and abroad 
65,097 bandages and dressings and 15,076 garments. Unfor- 
tunately our funds are insufficient to continue the work on its 
present scale. Yet howcurtail it in the face of appeals such as 
these ? From French hospitals: ‘Can you extend your kind- 
ness to ——? It has now 330 beds and not enough shirts to 
go round”; “The sleeveless vests are a great help. Tho 
French soldiers like them... only a few had them, and they 
would not give them up to be washed’’; “ Blankets are so 
short they have to take them off the other beds for tho patients 
who are operated upon.” From Italy: “.. . able to cope 
with difficulties which without such timely assistance it would 
be well-nigh impossible to overcome.” From Salonika : “ Every- 
thing is full of soldiers and nothing to do it with.” I wish I 
had space to quote more. The need is indeed pressing. To 
women especially we look with confidence for help in this matter. 
In happier times just about now women would begin to think 
about getting “ something decent to wear.”’ This, alas! is what 


| in the spring of 1916 we are driven to beg for hundreds of thou- 


sands of sick and wounded men. Such a conflict of claims one 
feels has only to be stated to be solved. Our workrooms at 
4 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W., are open all day, and visitors will 
be gladly welcomed. For monthly subscribers we shall be most 
particularly grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., Eveanog Cecit, 

[We have endorsed so many urgent claims in these columns, 
and our readers have responded so magnificently, that we aro 
afraid of urging the willing horse to death. And yet we cannot 
resist Lady Robert Cecil's appeal. It is harassing to think of 
such gallant workers sterilized for want of material to work 
on. Any help given will be twice blessed. It will set flowing 
a noble stroam.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THOUGHTS IN A SOLDIERS’ HUT. 
(To tuk Eprror or Tus “ Spactaror.”| 
S1r,—It has been my fortune to spend a few nights recently in one 
of the soldiers’ huts provided for the lodging of service mon passing 
through London, to or from the front. I know no place where tho 
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men may be heard to speak more fmely of their views and ex- 

riences. Their tone is.cheerfel.@nd encouraging, and there is a 
kind of politeness and “ /:clp-my-pul” spirit-among them which is 
not always to be found in great arnues, and which cannot be manu- 
factured to order. 

One of the things that im me most about the huts is that 
a man may come in at any time of the day or night, whether sober 
and hungry in the morning, dirty and wet in the afternoon, or stag- 
gering drunk at midnight, and receive stil] a cordial weleome. There 
is a great deal of drinking notwithstanding all the limitations. 
Most of the men keep sober, but men do come in drunk at all hours. 
If they were not admitted here, they would readily find admittance 
to worse places, provided they had money ; and if not, they would 
soon be found lying in the streets. 

Yosterday morning, while the men were getting their breakfasts, 
bacon and eggs or sausage and “ mashed,” at their various little round 
tables, there were several accidents and mishaps. ‘“ The fact is,” 
said an R.G.A. man, “ we're all so drunk we don’t know what we're 
doing.” At the same time, if a man is too noisy or troublesome, 
he is liable to find himself seized suddenly by the arms and legs and 
bundled without ceremony into the street. This is done, not by the 
staff in attendance at the hut, chiefiy ladies and ineligibles, but by 
the man’s own comrades, for the general comfort and convenience. 
One or two rowdies in khaki who have made themselves notorious 
are not permitted by the men to return. 

Another feature of the huts is the delightful and romantic un- 
certainty of the charges made for refreshments by the ladies behind 
the bar. The ladies, being amateurs, and giving their time and trouble 
with tho sole object of befriending the men, are mainly anxious to 
supply the latter’s needs and to see that the tea is real tea, with 
some body in it. One lady put a whole pound of tea into the urn 
for half-a-dozen men. The cake also is cut up in slabs far too large 
to be remunerative to any one but the baker. When it comes to the 
question of payment, moreover, the ladies are often at a loss. They 
may forget about it altogether, which might be the easiest way in 
certain circumstances. They have had no experience in handling 
change with accuracy and despatch while conversing with three or 
four different persons and serving out plates, puddings, and pies. 
The difficulty has been got over by the use of tickets, which are 
bought separately to the exact amount required. Still, the same 
breakfast which costs sixpence one morning may cost ninepence the 
next and vice versd. I have tried once or twice to determine at 
sight, not so much for the sake of economy as in a pure spirit of 
inquiry, which lady would charge me the least. I find that the 
most engaging and amiable-looking usually charge most. There is 
a printed tariff on the wall, but what sort of man is he who, in the 
circumstances, would appeal to that ? The chances are he would 
have to pay higher still. 

A lady wrote some days ago from one of the soldiers’ shelters 
protesting, with reference to a statement of Dr. F. B. Meyer’s about 
the prevalence of drunkenness, that she had not seen a single drunken 
soldier. This will not do. The soldiers know better. There is 
never a night without its victims. One of the military police told 
me he had arrested twenty incapables in one night at that lady’s 
station. The drinking is excessive, continuous, and night-long: 
nothing but total prohibition will stop it. Why do we keep nibbling at 
this evil while men (and their wives) are being ruined ? The old 
plea of the “ liberty of the subject ” (to drink himself silly) is surely 
reduced to paper pulp by this time. 

There is another matter that goes with this one--the prevalence 
of vice. The whole Army, new and old, has a bad tone as regards 
its morals. Officers seem helpless, and show little indication that 
they realize their responsibilities. In one large camp in the South 
of England the men are falling from disease at the rate of twenty 
new cases a day, and have done so for twelve months past. This 
appears to be one of the most appalling facts in the war. A General 
commanding a district, being appealed to, merely suggests certain 
medical and legislative remedies, and adds: “‘ My sole duty is to keep 
the men fit to take the field.” Even this he does not do by a long 
way, nor can he; but is it the sole duty of officers to regard their men 
simply as fighting machines? In a prolonged war it is the nation 
with the strongest spirit that wins. When it is recognized that our 
troops have not only bodies to be cared for but also souls, and that 
it is strength of soul which is most in need of cultivation, we shall be 
on the high-road to victory, and not before. It would not be profit- 
able to win on any other terms. A German newspaper, the Kreuz 
Zeitung, declared the other day: “ The spiritual strength of our 
people is our strongest ally.” The spiritual strength of the people 
of Britain is far stronger: its existence is recognized in the appeals 
posted on the walls to duty, patriotism, and right ; but once a man 
is in the Army it is almost forgotten that he has a soul to be fed and 
strengthened. The occasional exhortations of a chaplain, and a 
compulsory parade on Sunday morning—this is the paltry provision 
made for the building up of his spiritual manhood. 

Fortunately something moro is done in the soldiers’ huts, as for 
iustance those instituted by the Y.M,C.A., where the personal 
influence of Christian workers is exerted, and many an address is 
riven of a strengthening character, as well as many a quiet talk. 
But the men who might cling together and form an effective spiritual 
nucleus are lost in the crowd. They are divided up in battalions and 
companies, in squadrons and divisions, according to their training, 
their arms, or their territorial origin. How would it have been if all 
the soldier members, say, of the Wesleyan, the Baptist, or the Con- 
gregational Churches could have enlisted in one regiment or series 
of regiments ? There is not much binding force in mere territorial 
association, when Welshmen are to be found in an Essex battalion 
and Cockneys wearing kilts, but a few Free Church regiments as the 
nucleus of a Puritan Army would make a difference, and would sweep 
away a lot of conscientious objection. A single regiment that was 
free from the corrupting influences of vice and drink would make 
itself felt. It seems extraordinary that in a so-called Christian land 
nothing of this sort is attempted or suggested, when it is well known 





that the factor which vivifies the best Indian regiments, such ag 
the Sikhs and the Pathans, is the binding power of a common religion, 
—TI an, Sir, &c., J. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


PresiDENT: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap OrrFices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Strect cntrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them. 
eelves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare timo, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle hooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforco such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue, 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 


POETRY. 
——_@——— 
DIMANCHE. 
UneE mésange toque du bec sur les carreaux 
De ma fenétre. 
C'est un dimanche de tout repos 
Et de bien-étre, 
Un dimanche de Londres, brumeux et assoupi, 
Voilé de silence, de confort et d’ennui.... 





Pourquoi faut-il que je vous revoie sans cesse, 
O mes fréres,” 

Et que j’entende vos cris de détresse 

Et de colére ? 


En haut, la mére chantonne 

Une berceuse monotone 

Pour endormir lenfant 

Dans son berceau rose et blanc. 
La cloche de léglise voisine suonne, 
A petits coups las, 

Pour quelqu’un qui ne vient pas, 
Tandis qu’au-dessus de ma téte 
Tipetappent les petits pas 
Emptessés 

De lainée .. 4 


Pourquoi faut-il, 6 mes fréres, 

Que je ne puisse rien faire 

Sans revoir vos yeux agrandis 

Par lattente et par la nuit, 

Sans entendre le sifflement aigu 

Des balles et le grave ronflement des obus, 

Et sans me dire 

Que chaque coup de bec de loiseau 

Fait choir un nouveau martyr, 

Et que chaque cloche sonne un glas, 

Et que chaque petit pas, la-haut, 

Dresze une nouvelle croix Ja-bas, 

Et que ceux qui vont mourir 

N’ont pas les bras 

De leurs méres 

Pour les endormir 

Et leurs priéres 

Pour les bénir ? 

C’est un dimanche de Londres brumeux et assoupi, 

Voilé de silence, de piété et d’oubli . . . 

EMILE CAMMAERTS, 

(All rights reserved.) 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
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agreement with the vicws therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means tha! the “matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interes: and importance to warran’ 
publication. 








MUSIC. 


——_——— 
THE CRITIC. 
Ix music, as in other matters, each generation draws nourish- 
ment from traditions which are vital, by which may be under- 
stood those traditions which hold a double sanction, that of our 
own inmost approval as well as that of the ages. Not every 
tradition continues venerable. One may last a hundred years 
to die in the hundred and first. An emptied or hollow tradition 
is a mere convention, unlovable and ultimately quite unloved, 
and a moment must arrive when those who once venerated it 
must laugh, or be laughed at, and those who deride it will do it 
good service. A small explosive, a friendly laugh, may do 
destructive wonders. But in some cases a public bombardment 
is needed. The foolish conventions of the theatrical world in 
1779 were subjected to such a bombardment by Sheridan and 
by the public of Drury Lane whose aid he invoked— 
“To this a friendly, just and powerful court, 
I come ambassador to beg support ”— 
and to whom in his prologue he addresses this appeal :— 
“Can he undaunted brave the critic’s rage ? 
In civil broils with brother bards engage ? 
Hold forth their errors to the public eye ? 
Nay more, c’en newspapers defy ?” 
Brother bards and critics would, being human, laugh with the 
best of them. For the stage has one inherent wholesomeness : 
while an unseen folly may waste a lifetime of effort, no seen 
folly can long survive. In the long run the public is a safe 
critic precisely because it is always able to enjoy a corporate 
Social silliness can nowhere be more 


laugh at its own follies. 
society-entertainer. 


merrily counteracted than by an able 
Corney Grain could induce a Duke in his own drawing-room to 
laugh heartily at such quips as: ‘‘ My dear Sir, please recollect 
that my family have not earned their living for the last five 
hundred years!”” And Mrs. Dangie’s gibe about the “ misses 
and ma’ams piping hysteric changes on Juliets and Dorindas, 
Pollys and Ophelias ; and the very furniture trembling at the 
probationary starts and unprovoked rants of would-be Richards 
and Hamlets,” would please nowhere so much as at Drury Lane. 
It is in the same way appropriate that Sir Charles Stanford 
should invite opera-lovers at the Shaftesbury to laugh with him 
at the follies of opera, at the singing-actors “ sliding their smooth 
semibreves and gargling glib divisions in their outlandish 
throats.” For although the semibreves are possibly less smooth 
than in Mrs. Dangle’s time, and though operatic singers are 
less called upon to gargle in public, the incongruities of opera go 
further than these things, and they still prove troublesome. 
There is an interesting prefatory note in the vocal score. 
“ This opera,”’ writes Sir Charles, “‘ is meant to be played as the 
original piece should be, in all seriousness. Any attempt to treat 
it farcically only spoils the humour of the play.” In other 
words, the all-seriousness of Puff and his Tragedy is an essential 
part of the fun. Lack of humour seems to be the unfailing 
penalty of every form of egoism, and Puff with all his tribe are 
funny because they lack fun. The all-serious tragedy is as 
comic as the all-farcical could ever be; indeed, the all-serious 
anything is unreal and unbearable till it evokes the very merri- 
ment it tried to exclude. Sir Charles bids us perceive that the 
all-serious opera is a thing of humour too, and that the humour 
will be spoiled if the singers are in league to caricature that 
which is already fully entertaining for its own sake. They must 
seem, like Puff himself, in dead earnest. To those who believe 
the case for the serious co-operation of music with drama to be 
overwhelming, and the case against the Conventions of Serious 
Opera (as we still are asked to enjoy them)—especially against 
the all-sung Tragedy—to be equally overwhelming, it has been a 








which the composer spells expeetaney between the strokes; 
after this the charming tune to which Raleigh enters, so inevitable 
and familiar as to seem a direct quotation—that best kind of 
quotation, the fine phrase emerging spontaneously at the nick 
of time. The work is full of them; a notable one is the simple 
rhythmic tune to which Sir Christopher holds forth about 
“martial symmetry ” and “ glitt’ring lines,” and which recurs 
in the processions and always seems delightfully right. Then 
comes the “ Auld Lang Syne” ensemble, brimful of good spirits, 
in which English and Scottish flavours blend well until Leicester 
exclaims: ‘‘ There spoke old England’s genius,” and one feels 
that old Scotland really has the loudest say. Then the massive 
prayer to mighty Mars, who is implored (in best operatic diction 
caricatured) to “ assi-i-i-i-ist his vohotary now ’—Sir Charles 
departing at least here from his own dictum. By very contrast 
the quartet music at the heroine’s entry has a welcome dreamy 
sweetness. Tilburina’s song to the flowers and birds—the 
“vulgar wall-flower,” the ‘dapper daisy,” the “ chaffinch, 
bull-finch, gold-finch, green-finch’! and her mad-song in the 
second act stand out for their felicity. They are aptness itelf, 
the blend of Sheridan and Stanford seems almost complete; the 
author's diction reacts upon the composer's as naturally as fuel 
makes a kettle sing. Then the Governor—splendidly acted, by 
the way—is a joy. His points are the more casily made for the 
simple reason that the notes given him are gencrally the con- 
versational quaver, not the smooth semibreve. When he 
announces that the father in him “ softens,” a fleeting touch of 
Wagner’s pleading vein occurs; when he adds the inspired 
decision that the “Governor is fix’d,” a decisive scrap of 
Beethoven clinches the musical discourse as naturally, possibly 
as sub-consciously, as a “literary gent’? might quote Shake- 
In music this subtle power to quote the precisely right 
phrase is rarer far than that of inserting a bar of Hin feste Burg 
at the word “ Protestant.” 

Yet another interesting variety of assimilated quotation 
occurs in the finale, where at the approach of Drake a blend of 
**See the Conquering Hero” and “ Rule, Britannia”’ ficetingly 
recalls both tunes, while actually it is neither, and distils their 
associated significance admirably. There is excellent fun over 
the operatic love duet; the duel and death of Whiskerandos 
are Sheridan enhanced ; the suave Brahms-like tune for Thames 
in the final masque could hardly be more happily flowing than it 
is. More need neither be praised nor mentioned. The facts to 
record are that a timely and notable work is there; that it 
seems immediately accepted and enjoyed for what it is; that it 
attains high distinction not in newness but in aptness, in unerring 
grip of tradition, in masterly ease of expression. When Sheridan’s 
sparkling dialogue is not enhanced or is imperfectly preserved, 
it would seem due to the native defects of opera, the tiresome 
old disparity between length of syllable in song and speech. 


H. W. D. 


speare, 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE MORALITY OF NATIONS.* 

Mr. Deis_e Burns is manifestly of opinion that the times are 
out of joint. With several millions of civilized men dealing 
death and destruction to each other in every quarter of the globe, 
who would be prepared to say that he is wrong? He has, 
therefore, resolutely set himself to work in order to discover 
some philosophic method or formula which may, at all events, 
constitute the starting-point for inaugurating a new and, as he 
hopes, happier era for the whole human race. He points out 
that ‘“ philosophy affects common life more than the practical 
man cares to admit; the lack of a new philosophy involves the 
handling of new situations with the primitive conceptions of 
Plato and Hegel.” He is unquestionably right in holding, in 
the first place, that after the conclusion of this war nations will 
have to recast many of the ideas which they previously enter. 
tained ; and, in the second place, that thinkers have exerted an 
influence on politics and on social life quite as great as, and even 





particularly refreshing and hopeful thing to find a full current 
of genial laughter at certain features of operatic presentment, 
for such laughter always seems to signify a salutary inner force 
at work. Numerous are the happy moments of a hearing of 
The Critic. First the cacophonous Overture made up by the 


orchestra as they go along and lasting perhaps a minute, as 
concise an example of unity in diversity as the Shah or any one 


probably greater than, men of action. Adam Smith’s discovery 
that wealth and money were not synonymous terms ultimately 
revolutionized the economics of the world. But in order to 
achieve a triumph of this sort the thinker must not only think 
very deeply, but must also have some novel gospel, which will 
be subversive of old fallacies, to preach to his erring fellow 


* The Morality of Nations. By C. Delisle Burns. London: at the University 





could wish ; then the clock-strike with the felicitous touches by 
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creatures. The question, therefore, arises whether Mr. Delisle 
Burns's thoughts are sufficiently profound, and whether his new 
philosophy is of a sufficiently novel character to produce any 
very great impression on the present and on future generations 
of men. 

Mr. Delisle Burns is an idealist. In summing up the results 
of his inquiries, he says that his proposals are “ perhaps not 
practical politics.” The qualifying adverb “ perhaps” might 
have been omitted from this phrase without in any way marring 
its accuracy. It is no easy matter to get idealists and practical 
men to understand each other, or to find a common ground on 
which they may meet for the interchange of opinions. The 
latter, having a clear perception of the impossibility of at once 
realizing the whole of the programme of the former, are somewhat 
too prone to brush all their views aside as fantastic dreams which 
are undeserving of serious consideration. The idealists, on the 
other hand, often fail to recognize that the practical men are 
at times really in sympathy with themselves, and that both are 
aiming at the attainment of the same objects, although the 
politicians advocate methods which, in the eyes of enthusiasts, 
appear both halting and half-hearted. Moreover, the idealists 
often attribute to practical men ideas which few, if any, entertain. 
Thus, Mr. Delisle Burns, after indicating the utter worthlessness 
of newspaper opinion, which, he says, “is generally the ghostly 
voice of a past age thought by editors to represent what is 
generally accepted,” goes on to express his scorn for “ those 
who pride themselves on being practical,” and who think ‘that 
“what has. occurred will occur, and that nothing can be done 
but what has been done.” Any one who holds to this creed must 
certainly be very stupid, and should assuredly forfeit his claim 
to be. considered very practical. There is, however, a real 
difference, if not in aims, at all events in sympathies, between 
the representatives of the two schools of thought, which it is 
difficult to bridge over. This difference is incidentally but aptly 
exemplified by the casual remark of Mr. Delisle Burns that 
“‘Mazzini was a greater man than Cavour.” As a practical 
politician, but one who holds that the total rejection of ideals 
involves a lapse into an unworthy empiricism, I am wholly 
unable to concur in this view. I hold that Cavour was a much 
greater man than Mazzini. That, however, is of course a matter 
of opinion. 

What, therefore, is the new philosophy that Mr. Delisle Burns 
has to expound ? He tells us that Napoleon did not move his 
troops much more quickly than Assur-bani-pal, and that, from 
the point of view of sea transport, the generation of 1815 
possessed no great advantages over that of Vasco da Gama, or 
even over the Phoenicians, but that since 1850 increased facilities 
of locomotion and communication have produced a profound 
change in the relationship between States. They are far more 
interdependent than heretofore. Therefore, much of the 
teaching and many of the practices of the past must be consigned 
to the waste-paper basket. Also Mr. Delisle Burns deals at some 
length with the oft-discussed theme of the difference between 
States and nations. He urges us to discard antiquated ideas, 
and to entertain a wholly new conception of the State. On 
these and on other cognate points he has much to say which is 
alike interesting and true. But it cannot be said to be very 
novel. Substantially, when a good deal of philosophy which 
is the common property of thinkers and of the man in the street 
is swept away, all that Mr. Delisle Burns has to tell us is that an 
earnest endeavour should be made to assimilate public and 
private morality. He hopes that there will be “an end of the 
nonsense which pretends that the morality of individuals cannot 
govern the relationship of States.” Burke, John Bright, and 
many other moralists, thinkers, and practical politicians have 
before now dwelt on the same theme. There seemed at one time 
a faint hope that some little progress was being made towards the 
realization of this noble ideal. But Bismarck, followed by 
latter-day Treitschkes and Bernhardis, appeared on the political 
stage and, under Prussian auspices, for the time being shattered 
‘the ideal to fragments. We shall have to begin the moralization 
of the world again. 

How is a moro hopeful era to be inaugurated ? Mr. Delisle 
Burns tells us that it is above all things necessary that we 
Englishmen should get rid of the “guiding conception” of 
the three great Government Offices—the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Foreign Office. That conception is at 
present one of “ pure opposition” to other States. Mr. Delisle 
‘Burns does net go so far as to say that it is blameworthy ‘on 
the part of the War Office and the Admiralty that they should 





look wholly to the officiency of the Army and Navy respectively. 
He regretfully admits that, although “direct hostility” to 
other States is the purpose of both of these Departments, they 
are only performing their duty, and that they are acting up 
to their own, possibly imperfect, ideas of what. that duty is. 
But the case of the Foreign Office. is-different. It is “ believed 
to represent amicably the distinct interests of a separate State.” 
Mr. Delisle Burns is more fair to British diplomatists than 
most of the confraternity to which he belongs. -He thinks 
that Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls have -their uses, 
and even their merits, and that they have at times rendered 
valuable services. ‘‘ At least as much good as evil has been 
done by the diplomatic system. ... The officials, aided by 
tradition, have used special knowledge of foreign countries 
which is not in the hands of the ordinary voter or even of the 
average politician.” They constitute a barrier capable of 
resisting “any too sudden or violent outburst of political 
passion.” Mr. Delisle Burns discards the idea that any greater 
degree of democratic control can, in existing circumstances, 
be usefully exerted over foreign policy. Such a procedure 
“would be as futile as any other if the people accept the old 
conception of the State.” On the other hand, the Foreign 
Office is “hampered by the tradition of diplomacy which it 
represents.” It is “saturated” with wholly false ideas as to 
the history and- proper functions of the State. Moreover, 
diplomatists are burdened by an “ intellectual inability to 
grasp that one State benefits by increasing wealth in another.” 
“A cynic might be inclined to say that the Foreign Offices 
in every civilized State are mere departments of the War 
Offices.” Why is this? Because “ whether the Flect is ready 
has often made a difference to the manner of the Foreign Office.” 
Most ordinary people will porhaps consider this offence as 
venial. Then, again, the public offices are wedded to the 
“ lying, cheating, and spying system, which is normally carried 
on by all civilized States in the Secret Service, for the purposes, 
of course, of self-defence.” It is no valid excuse for the adoption 
of this system by one nation to say that it must secure itself 
against the predatory intentions of some other nation. “It 
is not regarded as moral to cheat your grocer because you 
suspect that he has cheated or may cheat you.” This is very 
true, but if I have good reason for believing that my grocer 
is about to sprinkle with arsenic the vegetables which I have 
requested him to supply, there is surely nothing immoral in 
my obtaining the services of a detective in order to inquire 
into the manner in which he is conducting his business. On 
the contrary, the adoption of such a course would appear to 
constitute a very wise precaution against myself and my family 
being poisoned. The idea of any Balance of Power, which is 
a principle “ belonging to the Renaissance situation,” is, of 
course, to be wholly abandoned. By all means let it go as it 
was understood by Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, 
as also at a later period by Metternich and Castlereagh. But 
even Mr. Delisle Burns recognizes that “no one State can be 
allowed to predominate over all others,”’ and he does not explain 
to us how this is te be prevented without some regard to a 
Balance of Power. The preservation of some such Balance 
would seem to be very necessary at a time when, as Mr. Delisle 
Burns somewhat euphemistically puts the case, “ Prussian 
policy still bears the mark of a rather primitive stage of thought.” 
Here, again, the inhabitants of Luxemburg and Belgium might 
justly cavil at the use of the qualifying adverb “ rather.” 
Further, Mr. Delisle Burns vigorously denounces “* the ancient 
lie which has survived that we may secure peace by preparing 
for war,” although, with some apparent inconsistency, he 
admits that “ when one State is armed all States will be armed.” 
On this point, the extreme pacificists appear to be incorrigible. 
Whatever be the disadvantages of a state of armed peace, itis 
quite impossible to deny that if one-half of the four millions 
of men that the United Kingdom now has under arms had 
been ready for service in July, 1914, the calamitous war in 
which more than the half of Europe is now engaged would very 
probably never have taken place. 

The main defect of the Foreign Offices of the world, however, 
according to Mr. Delisle Burns, is that they consider that they 
have adequately performed their functions when they have 
succeeded in preserving peace. This is a great and capital 
error. Far more than this is required of them. “Tho avoidance 
of war is not a peace policy.” A peace policy, properly so called, 
should be adopted. ‘There never has been a peaco policy 
because there has been no conscious official activity in the 
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complexities of peace.” Mr. Delisle Burns proposes, therefore, 
that, besides a Foreign Office, a Peace. Bureau should be estab- 
lished in this country. I am irresistibly reminded of the words 
—adapted from a little-known play of Goethe’s entitled Stella— 
which Canning, in the Anti-Jacobin, puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters: “A sudden thought strikes me. Let 
us swear eternal friendship.” The experiment suggested by 
Mr. Delisle ‘Burns would be somewhat hazardous, for experience 
has shown that extreme pacificists are quite as responsible as, 
and perhaps even more responsible than, extreme Chauvinists 
for the outbreak of wars. What are to be the functions of the 
Peace Bureau? Apparently its members are not to insist on 
disarmament, but they are ‘‘to believe in the protestations of 
our neighbours that they are not aggressive, leaving it to them 
to prevent their guides leading them into aggression.” Mr. 
Delisle Burns adds, with commendable caution: “It would 
be a dangerous policy, but the sky would not fall.” The danger 
js quite indubitable. The sky might not fall, but the British 
Empire would incur a very serious risk of falling. But Mr. 
Delisle Burns is not discouraged. ‘ Who,” he asks, “ is likely 
to interfere with independence? Foreign States. Why should 
they? That no one has been able to explain, and, therefore, it 
is said te be inevitable.’ Mr. Delisle Burns should address 
these very pertinent and crucial questions to Berlin and Viennas 
Were he to do so, he would probably find that explanations, 
ef a sort, were forthcoming. In the meanwhile, it may be 
ebserved that even a backsliding and unregenerate Britisia 
Foreign Office would be too pleased to believe in the peaceful 
protestations of our neighbours if only the latter can inspire 
confidence in the truthfulness and sincerity of their assertions. 
Until that confidence can be entertained it will, from a national! 
point of view, be safer to adopt an attitude leaning to scepticism 
rather than to undue credulity. 

Finally, Mr. Delisle Burns expounds what is his main cure for all 
the scelerata insania belli which now torment the world. Insti- 
tutions may do something, ‘* but the more fundamental need is, 
of course, a change of attitude among the citizens.” That of 
officials, he very rightly maintains, will undergo a change if 
public opinion is transformed. Above all things, “a social 
sentiment ” has to be established in every nation and amongst 
nations in their relations infer se. By “a social sentiment” 
Mr. Delisle Burns means “ a half-emotional, half-reasoned habit 
of action which may imply an established attitude, but is very 
often not conscious until there is a crisis—cither danger or a new 
and strange experience. Such social sentiments are family 
affection, club or college loyalty, patriotism, human sympathy felt, 
without regard to frontiers, at the news of an earthquake, and 
innumerable vaguer habits of action or inhibition expressed in 
such phrases as ‘Women and children first,’ ‘Noblesse oblige,’ 
‘The things no fellow can do.’ ” 

If Mr. Delisle Burns can do or say anything towards establish- 
ing something approaching to this * social sentiment” in Berlin, 
he will prove a benefactor to the human race. At present, far 
from showing any sympathy for the programme advocated by 
Mr. Delisle Burns, the whole population of Germany appears 
to be deeply embedded in the slough of ancient Greek and 
Hegelian philosophy. Mr. Delisle Burns, who is a_ scholar, 
knows that, although Thucydides, followed later by the Romans 
Tacitus and Sailust, was a bit of a moralist, the philosopher 
Aristotle persistently upheld the doctrine that “* might is right,” 
and (Rhet., L, 9, 24) dwelt with unction on the nobility of 
vengeance and the wisdom of never making up a quarrel. 

To sum up, it may be said that Mr. Delisle Burns's ideals, 
with which practical politicians may very heartily sympathize, 
can, even on his own admission, only be realized by the gradual 
growth of a more enlightened public opinion in all countries. 
This is quite true, but is it not a truism ? Surely most men of 
ordinary intelligence have arrived at much the same conclusion 
without any study of the teaching of philosophers from Neno- 
phanes to Mr. Delisle Burns, 

Before leaving this work there is one casual remark made by 
Mr. Delisle Burns which calls for observation. “* The entry of 
England,” he says, * iato full alliance with France and Russia 
cannot yet be fully explained, since the necessary documents 
are not yet public.” Such a hardy belief exists amongst certain 
sections of the public that some mysterious and pernicious 
methods of diplomacy are adopted by the British Foreign Office 
that it is the duty of every one who can speak with authority 
on this subject, if he is no longer hampered by the obligations 
of official life, to bear testimony te what actually occurred. 





I have frequently expressed my personal opinion that. the 
English statesmen—not the diplomatists—failed in their duty 
in not forewarning the democracy of the peril impending from 
Germany. Further, I think that the little interest shown by 
Parliament before the war in foreign affairs, and the fact that 
international relations have for some years past ceased to cause 
party strife, resulted in the Foreign Office being somewhat too 
reticent in the publication of official papers which might to some 
extent have enlightened the public, especially as regards the 
situation in the Near East. But I happen to be very fully 
acquainted with a'l the circumstances which led to the entente 
with France in 1904, and I am fairly familiar with all that 
occurred in*the course of the subsequent negotiations with 
Russia. To the best of my knowledge and belief, no documents 
in connexion with either of these transactions remain unpublished 
which would throw any light upon them other than that which 
is contained in such papers as are already in the possession of 
the publie. If Mr. Delisle Burns will refer to the papers laid 
before Parliament (Cd. 7467), he will find convincing proof that 
in July, 1914, the Government of this country was wholly froe 
from any engagement to support France or Russia in the event 
of war. The very explicit statement made by Sir Edward Grey 
to the French Ambassador on July 29th, 1914, and recorded in a 
despatch to Sir F. Bertie (No. 87), is conclusive on this point. 
CROMER, 








THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSTA.* 

Tuts is a very timely reissue of a remarkable book, which 
appeared thirty years too soon, and we owe a real debt to Mr. 
Mackail for securing the consent of Miss Hapgood to its re- 
publication. Habent sua fata libelli, and when her Epic Songs 
of Russia saw the light in 1885 they found no large audience in 
America, while in England the prevalent political temper, and 
what Mr. Mackail calls the “ dense ignorance of Russia’ which 
still prevailed in the West, rendered an impartial estimate of 
their merits practically impossible. For in the “ eighties 

there was still a rooted distrust of Russia ; we were still putting 
our money “on the wrong horse”; the attitude of the average 
man was in harmony with Urquhart’s invincible Russophobia ; 
even amongst the reading classes the knowledge of Russian 
literature was almost confined to the works of Turgenieff, and 
Russian music, opera, and ballet were as yet a sealed book. 
Yet this collection did net pass altogether unnoticed. Mr, 
Mackai! tells us that “to the few who appreciated it the 
volume came as a precious gift, and little short of a new revela- 
| tion. Like enother work, which, by an interesting coincidence, 
appeared in the same year, Sir Charles Lyall’s Ancient Arabian 
| Poetry, & made an epoch ; it opened out an undiscovered realm 





of poetic imagination and achievement.” It is surprising that, 
regarded merely as fairy-stories, these epic songs did not appeal 
to a public which welcomed the Brothers Grimm and Hans 
Andersen. But the prejudice against Russia and things Russian 
was an insuperable bar. Now, viewed in a truer perspective, they 
are of extraordinary interest, not only for their literary charm, 
but as leading to “a better and larger understanding, both of 
Russia and of those Middle Ages out of which, in Russia as else- 
where, the modern world was born.” The historical basis on 
which these songs are founded is considerable. Many of the 
heroes of them and the exploits in which they figure illustrate 
the common process of the legendary glorification of real person- 
ages. The core of the legend is to be found in the old Chronicles 

both names and incidents. References to the wealth and 





prosperity of mediaeval Russia, and to her relations with the 
Tatars and Turks and Saracens, constantly recur in these songs. 
In her introduction Miss Hapgood acknowledges the family like- 
ness of these epic songs to the heroic legends of other Aryanse— 
particularly to the Rig-Veda, the Ramayana, the Edda, and the 
Celtic epics. But she insists that the living body which has 
grown up about this epic skeleton is characteristically national. 
Comparison with the ancient Chronicles shows that the heroes 
are thoroughly Russian, and that the pictures of manners and 
customs which they present are valuable for their accuracy. 


They are also valuable as showing the special circumstances in 


| which the transition from “ primitive animism ” to Christianity 
| was accomplished in early Russia :— 

“The point of departure for the mythologies of all Aryan races 
must be sought in the phenomena of Nature. These were first 
personified as gods, and when each of these gods became divided 
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into two or more individuals, according to their various attributes, 
these attributes, now entirely independent personages, were called 
the sons and grandsons of the gods. The localization of these 
Nature-myths began in heathen times. They were attached to 
various places, historical events and persons With the intro- 
duction of Christianity this localization became more decided, 
and the ancient objects of worship were transformed, now 
into heroes, again into house demons or sorcerers, and fell 
under the ban as evil spirits or were merged with the new 
saints. Prince Vladimir Svyatoslavich introduced Christianity 
into Russia in 988. It was not only established as the State religion, 
but the ple, at Vladimir's command, accepted the new faith, 
nermitted their idols to be am and themselves to be baptized 
y thousands forthwith. Though they had idols representing the 
powers of Nature which they worshipped, there were neither temples 
nor priests to interfere with this summary change. But their old 
beliefs could not be so readily set aside, and finding themselves thus 
provided with two faiths, they solved the difficulty in the most 
natural manner—by subjecting their heathen gods to baptism also. 
Thus, for instance, Perun the Thunderer became Ilya (Elijah) the 
Prophet, the hero Ilya of Murom of the Songs. This furnishes the 
key to the cycle of Vladimir, and shows how the epithet ‘ two- 
faithed,’ often applied to the Russian people by their old writers, 
was carned.” 

The literary quality of these songs, admirably preserved in 
the renderings of Miss Hapgood, is remarkable, when one con- 
siders that they have been “ worn down and flawed by many 
generations of purely oral transmission.” Mr. Mackail singles 
out as symbolic of their spirit the words said to have been 
written on the leaves of the cypresses which grew by the junction 
of the two rivers that flowed from the graves of Dunai and 
Nastasya: “This marvel came to pass for the wonder of all 
young people and the solace of the old”; and he compares 
them aptly with Homer's lines: “ This the gods fashioned, and 
spun destruction for men that there may be a song even for 
times to be.” Homeric, too, are the catalogues, the repetitions, 
and the epic simplicity of narrative andepithet. Butin regard to 
the strength and exploits of the heroes of Russian legend, even 
the Homeric standard is far transcended. Compared with Ilya 
and Volga and Mikula and Diuk Stepanovich, Achilles and Ajax 
and Hector are mere pygmies. Never were there such prodigious 
athletes, fighters, boasters, eaters, and drinkers. One cannot 
help thinking that the vastness of Russia, the immensity of 
her plains, is reflected in this apotheosis of hugeness. We move 
in the realm of Brobdingnag, but without the clumsiness and 
uncouthness of the ordinary giant and ogre of fable. For 
beauty and magnificence go hand in hand with strength and 
bulk, and, as Mr. Mackail puts it, ‘‘ just as these songs embody 
the spirit of the epic, so the marvel and mystery of romance are 
embodied in the words describing the harp-playing of Stavr: 
‘*‘ One string he strung from Kief, and one from Tzargrad, and 
a third from far Jerusalem. He played great dances, and sang 
songs from over the blue sea.’’’ There is an Oriental splendour 
in the catalogues of their possessions in which the Russian 
heroes delight to indulge, the most notable, perhaps, being that 
of Diuk Stepanovich, on the occasion of his visit to Prince 
Vladimir at Kief :— 

** Why didst thou gaze about thee at mass, noble Diuk,’ said 
Prince Vladimir then, ‘in place of praying God ? ’—‘ I gazed, royal 
Vladimir,’ Diuk made reply, ‘ because thy churches here are not 
the tenth part of the churches with us. Thy raiment is like the 
raiment of the very ge among us, and the Princess Apraxia, 
likewise, is apparelled like our poorer women. Thy churches are 
of wood with domes of aspen wood: ours are of stone with 
roofs of purest gold. Our meanest huts exceed thy fairest 
palace of white stone. Thy streets are foul: ours are cleaned, 
tawny-yellow sand is strewn upon them, with rugs spread 
thereon. The steps of thy palace are of black stone, with railings 
of turned wood fastened with wooden pegs which catch the 
garments: our steps are of ivory spread with silken rugs, and 
the railings are carved of pure gold. The floor of thy banquet 
hall is of pine planks, and uneven, the walls and ceiling are unpainted, 
the tables of oak, the cloths patterned with drawn threads. But 
the floors of our halls are of ash, the walls and ceilings all painted, 
the tables of gold and ivory; our cloths are of silk, and at their 
corners hang tassels of gold. Over my mother’s gate are seventy 
ikons, and you have not even ten. From our churches to the 
palace, pavements of arrow-wood are laid, spread with fine crimson 
cloth.’—‘ Why dost thou throw away my wine and cakes ?’ asked 
courteous Prince Vladimir. And Diuk replied: ‘I cannot eat thy 
wheaten cakes. The upper crust tasteth of pine, and the lower crust 
of clay. For your ovens here are of brick, your oven-brooms of 
pine. But my mother’s ovens in India the Rich are of glazed tiles, 
and her oven-brooms are of silk dipped in honey-dew. He who 
hath eaten one of my lady mother’s cakes longeth for another ; 
when he hath eaten that, his soul burneth for a third; and having 
devoured the third, the fourth will not 4 ~y from his mind.— 
Thy wines and sweet liquors I cannot drink, for they are musty and 
ill-flavoured. But in India the Rich, my mother’s sweet mead and 
old liquors are kept in silver casks of forty buckets hooped with gold, 
and hung by brazen chains in caverns forty fathoms deep. From 
these yaulted caverns, pipes run to the fresh air of the open plain ; 





and when tempestuous breezes blow, they enter the caverns, and 
the silver casks rock in their chains, and murmur like swans at 
play upon the bosom of quiet bays. Our fair liquors never grow 
musty. Having drunk cne cup, the soul burneth evermore for 
another, and the merit of those liquors no words can equal. The 
store of my lady mother’s flowered garments is never exhausted; for 
the sewing-women are ever at work,—when one throng quitteth 
the court, another throng arriveth. My mother’s under-garments 
are of precious stones, the upper of gold brocade ; her cap is of fair 
round pearls, with jewels of great price in the front; and I wear a 
different dress each day. Our horses are fed only on fine Turkish 
wheat, and sport upon the plain. And we have twelve deep vaults 
strewn full of gold and silver and fair pearls. One vault alone 
would purchase royal Kief, and even Chernigof beside.’ ” 

It is noteworthy that while boasting is a characteristic feature 
of the old Russian heroes, it does not always provoke a Nemesis ; 
sometimes the boaster makes his boast good, as in the curious 
song of Stavr Godinovich the Boyar. Among the legendary 
figures peculiar to these songs is that of Churilo the Fop, for 
whom we know of no precise analogue in ancient epic literature, 
But perhaps the most curious feature in the collection is the 
place occupied in these legends by women. We look in vain 
for a counterpart to Nausicaa or Penelope or Andromache. 
Their beauty, their courage, their strength and amazing feats 
of archery are frequently extolled. But they are nearly all 
Dalilahs; of the domestic virtues there is little trace; and the 
more conspicuous their physical prowess, the greater is their 
craft. and guile. Miss Hapgood explains this strange depre- 
ciation of the female sex as symbolical of the dualism of Nature, 
in which maleficent as well as beneficent powers have their place, 
But even so these crafty and treacherous princesses afford a 
vivid illustration of the Euripidean saying, dewdr rd 07\u 





AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE.* 
Mr. LANCHESTER is so well known as a scientific experimenter 
in aerodynamics that his book on the uses of aircraft in war 
will be read eagerly, as coming from one who speaks with 
authority and not as the “scribes”—whom, by the way, both 
he and Sir David Henderson in his preface belabour mercilessly. 
Sir David Henderson in his pungent manner says :— 

* Any plausible rogue, gifted with sufficient assurance, and aided 

by a ready pen or supple tongue, has been able to pose as an ‘ aero- 
nautical expert,’ and to find some kind of following. To those who, 
as a matter of duty, or in search of information, have perused the 
acronautical discussions carried on in the Press, or the reports of 
such discussions elsewhere, the very word ‘ expert’ calls up a strange 
procession of inventors, politicians, motor-trade touts, journalists, 
trick-fliers, novelists and financial agents, most of them, axe in hand, 
on the way to the national grindstone; a few, innocent, following 
on the same track, on a vague quest for supernatural powers of flight. 
As a matter of fact, there are no experts in military aeronautics. 
There are experts in the various branches: in flying, in scientific 
research, in the design and construction of aeroplanes and engines, 
in military organisation and tactics. But, as yet, there is little 
oy for the expert in one branch to gain definite knowledge 
of the others, except by hard personal experience ; in every direction 
there is progress, in every section of work opinion is fluid, and tho 
views of the workers are not yet sufficiently crystallised to permit 
of definite instruction to others.” 
Sir David Henderson does not agree with Mr. Lanchester in all 
respects, but ho is unable to discuss most of the points of dis- 
agreement, as both of them are bound by secrecy as to many 
new plans, theories, and discoveries—the one as Director- 
General of Military Aeronautics, the other as a member of the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. On one matter, however, 
Sir David Henderson feels free to express his dissent. In 
considering the proportion of aircraft required for an army in 
the field, Mr. Lanchester compares aircraft with cavalry and the 
aeroplane with a single trooper. Sir David Henderson points 
out that this is no basis for calculation. Each aeroplane absorbs, 
on an average, the services of some twelve officers and men, and 
its cost would provide more than a score of horses. The only 
safe line, therefore, in his opinion, is first to decide exactly what 
services aeroplanes are required to perform, and then to decide 
how much of our available resources we are justified in devoting 
to them. A balance, in fact, must be struck. Whether 
Mr. Lanchester goes further than Sir David Henderson, or 
not so far, in his belief in the aeroplane, we have, however, no 
means of knowing. His book is proof, as we shall sec, that he 
expects aircraft to revolutionize some aspects of war. 

Mr. Lanchester dismisses dirigible balloons without much 
attention. He admits the mischief they can do in favourable 
circumstances by night, but his business is to consider aircraft 
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from the point of view of advancing the science of war and 
winning campaigns. In this respect he sees no future for the 
Zeppelins. He thinks that the Germans have not only put 
their money on the wrong horse, but have wasted much time 
and energy which might have been applied to the more profitable 
development of their aeroplanes. His account of our own 
aeronautical science and the practical ability of our airmen is 
extremely flattering. We have gained the supremacy of the 
air, though he holds that we shall need all our available money 
and all our perseverance to maintain it. He points out that 
many aeroplanes can now climb at a speed of seven or eight 
hundred feet a minute, “ thus being more than able to hold their 
own with the lighter-than-air machine.” He thinks that in 
daylight no dirigible can stand against an airman if the airman 
has a powerful machine of modern design and is prepared to 
sacrifice himself in the fatal act of ramming his enemy. In very 
few respects does Mr. Lanchester admit superiority in the use or 
equipment of German aeroplanes. He admires, however, the 
German methods of signalling information to the artillery :— 

“The exact mode or modes of signalling adopted do not so far 

appear to have been definitely disclosed. Some reports give the 
aeroplane as turning sharply when over the enemy's position ; 
according to other accounts a smoke bomb of some kind is let fall 
to indicate the position to be attacked ; other reports, again, mention 
lights as being used. It appears that lamps of sufficient power to 
be visible in daylight are actually being employed by the German 
aircraft.” 
The difficulties which artillerists have to contend with in firing 
at aeroplanes are enormous. Not only has the gunner to fire 
far ahead of the swiftly moving and tiny target, but he has to 
allow for the earth’s rotation—a matter of about thirty feet 
westward, which cannot be allowed for without reference to the 
compass bearing. As for the protection of aeroplanes against 
artillery, Mr. Lanchester remarks that armour which is not 
absolutely proof against bullets is worse than useless. As 
enough of such armour could not be carried to cover all the 
vital parts, he conciudes that the best plan is to cover the more 
important places. The vulnerability of aeroplanes can be 
greatly reduced by a comparatively small area of armour. It 
must be remembered that a large percentage of buliets pass 
harmlessly through the struts and spars of an aeroplane. But 
sometimes these things must be hit, and against this danger it 
is possible so to construct the propeller, the controls, the struts, 
and the wing and tail members as to make them “ transparent ” 
to bullets. That is to say, all these parts can be designed so 
that bullets will do only local injury. ‘“ Any intermediate 
course is fatal. Either the bullet must be definitely resisted and 
stopped, or it must be let through with the least possible resist- 
ance.”” The designer must decide which policy to adopt in 
respect of each component part of the machine. Mr. Lanchester 
believes that explosive bullets are the only means of fatally 
weakening a properly designed aeroplane. This may be a 
subject for future decisions in international law. Mr. Lanchester 
does not, of course, recommend that we should take the responsi- 
bility of breaking the present law. We should be released 
from the law, however, if Germany adopted the policy of using 
explosive bullets against aeroplanes, according to her usual 
doctrine of necessity. 

Mr. Lanchester makes one think furiously with his visions of 
the future. He foresees the employment of squadrons of 
aeroplanes flying very low and pouring their fire into lines of 
infantry as they sweep past them. The aeroplanes themselves 
would be very hard to hit ; and though of course they would have 
many casualties, he thinks the percentage would be lower than 
in the case of the slower-moving cavalry. A cavalryman, we 
may remember, often attributes his immunity from harm in a 
desperate rush to his speed. Mr. Lanchester does not take 
the sensational view that aeroplanes will supersede cavalry, but 
he believes that they must considerably modify its practice. 
In writing of the strategy and tactics of aeroplanes in the future, 
he develops what he calls the N-square law of concentration. 
It applies not only to aeronautics, but to the strategy and 
tactics of every arm, and in practice is at least as old as Philip 
of Macedon ; but we do not call to mind having seen it expressed 
mathematically before. We cannot enter into the mathematical 
proof, but let us quote what Mr. Lanchester says as to a deduction 
from the law :— 

“ Evidently it is the business of a numerically superior force 
come to close quarters, or, at least, to get within decisive range a 
rapidly as possible, in order that the concentration may tell 
advantage. As an extreme case let us imagine a ‘ Blue’ force 


100 men armed with the machine gun opposed by a ‘ Red’ 1,200 ! 





men armed with the ordinary service rifle. Our first assumption 
will be that both forces are spread over a front of given length and 
at long range. Then the ‘ Red’ force will lose 16 men to the * Blue’ 
force oss of one, and, if the combat is continued under these con- 
ditions, the ‘ Reds’ must lose. If, however, the ‘ Reds’ advance, 
and get within short range, where each man and gunner is an indi- 
vidual mark, the tables are turned, the previous equation and con- 
ditions apply, and, even if ‘ Reds’ lose half their effective in gaining 
the new position, with 600 men remaining they are masters of the 
situation ; their strength is 600° x 1 against the ‘ Blue’ 100° x 16. 
It is certainly a not altogether expected result that, in the case of 
fire so deadly as the modern machine gun, circumstances may arise 
that render it imperative, and at all costs, to come to close range.” 

In the author's opinion, we have not yet enough aeroplanes 
to justify us in saying that the Fourth Arm has been created. 
But when it is created it will be so important, in his judgment, 
that nothing will be able to compensate us for the loss of the 
supremacy of the air. We shall talk of that supremacy, if he 
is right, as we now talk of naval supremacy. To lose it will be 
to lose all. By way of illustration he compares what our airmen 
are able to do at the front with what they might do if aeroplanes 
were more numerous :— 

“ Thus, in the existing phase of the present war, were our aircraft 
of sufficient numerical strength, it would no longer be a matter of 
individual and isolated raids on selected places at which the maxi- 
mum of injury could be inflicted, but rather a continuous and 
unrelenting attack on each and every point of strategic importance. 
Depots of every kind in the rear of the enemy’s lines would cease 
to exist ; rolling stock and mechanical transport would be destroyed ; 
no bridge would be allowed to stand for 24 hours; railway junctions 
would be subject to continuous bombardment, and the lines of 
railway and roads themselves broken up daily by giant bombs to 
such an extent as to baffle all attempts to maintain or restore com- 
munication. In this manner a virtually impassable zone would be 
created in the rear of the enemy’s defences, a zone varying, perhaps, 
from 100 to 200 miles in width. Once this condition has been 
brought about the position of the defending force must be considered 
as precarious; not only will the defence be slowly strangled from 
the uncertainty and lack of supplies of all kinds, but ultimately 
retreat will become impossible.” 

Finally, we may mention one possible result of the growing 
range of air offence. Our great naval docks will have to be placed 
as remote as possible from the Continent of Europe—say at 
Belfast and in the Clyde—and a ship canal from the Clyde to the 
Forth will be even more necessary to us than the Kiel Canal was 


to the Germans, 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 

“ PLaTtoon COMMANDER'S”! descriptions of trench fighting and 
trench life on the Aisne and at La Bassée have already attracted 
attention in various journals, and here we have them in a 
The chapters form a sequence from the time when 
the author went out with his draft to his return home badly 
wounded. Platoon Commander” has seeing eyes and a 
pleasing power of restrained irony. He notes facts about the 
psychology of soldiers which, though they are small, paradoxi- 
cally show that he thinks largely about life. He observes the 
demeanour of soldiers in miserable discomfort in a transport, 
for example, and says all that there is to say about the significance 
of the “ grousing”’ spirit in the following lines :— 

“ The stench in the hold soon became appalling. The men them- 
selves did not seem to worry much, but lay out, those who were well 
enough smoking, those who were not, with the aggrieved expression 
Tommy often wears when he is sorely tried, as much as to say: 
: - it, what next am I going to be asked to do?’ But when 


Tommy wears this expression it by no means follows he is not going 
to carry out the command, He retreated from Mons in this fashion.” 


volume. 


“ 


Again, after giving a curious account of the manner in which 





a wounded officer described some terrible experienss he and 
his regiment had been through, he adds: “* New I know that his 
funny way of saying eve rybody was dead, and the shocked look 
on his face, combined with the wish to go back, and ‘ we are in 


for a bigger thing than we ever thought’ attitude, were all 
Particularly interesting is the 


symptoms of nervous strain.” 
author's explanation of why his men seemed to be wanting in 
spirit on one occasion when he called for two velunteers—an 
N.C.O. and a private—to go with him on a dangerous recon- 
naissance. An N.C.O. volunteered at once, but no response 
came from the men. The author was disgusted at their apparent 





of | 


tameness of spirit, but afterwards he was told by his soldier 
servant that if he had asked for two privates there would have 
As a matter of fact, a private did 


been plenty of volunteers. 


*(1) With My Regiment from the Aisne to La Bassée. By “ Platoon Com- 
mander.”” London: William Heinemann. [3s. 6d set.) (2) Fighting 
France : from Dunkerque to Belfort. By Edith Wharton. IMilustrated. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [5s. net.] (3) Adventurcs of a Despatch Rider. By Captain 

be L. Watson. With Maps. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [5s, 
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at the last. moment volunteer, but the “ Platoon Commander ”’ 
might easily have failed to get one, as privates—so the soldier 
servant explained—have a rooted dislike to a patrol composed 
of an officer, an N.C.O., and a man. They think the man is 
always the victim of the enterprise, being sent on to draw the 
enemy's fire. So when “ Platoon Commander” had got his 
N.C.0., no one cared to fill the place of the one private ! 

Mrs. Wharton’s® skill in writing is well known, and it is not 
necessary to say much more here than that she brings her 
skill to bear on her visits (during the war) to Argonne, Lorraine 
and the Vosges, the Northern theatre of the war, and Alsace. 
Tf there is anything new in her writing, it is a more passionate 
devotion to France now that France stands for the finest cause 
for which men ever fought. We did not know before how the 
Germans had displayed their malice towards General Lyautey. 
General Lyautey, let us remind the reader, upset all the German 
plots in Morocco, and performed something like a miracle there 
in keeping the Moors perfectly in hand, and even in a good 
temper, in the early days of the war. He is the Lord Cromer of 
Morocco. The Germans, therefore, owe him a grudge. By 
his wisdom he in effect added an army corps to the fighting 
strength of France in the West. When the Germans entered 
Crévic, where General Lyautey’s home was, they at once asked 
for his house. They burned it down and touched no other 
house in the place. Mrs. Wharton ridicules the idea that 
the familiar faculty of the French for persistent and relentless 
criticism has disappeared since war was declared, as many 
people suppose. It is only differently employed, she says. 
In the café Frenchmen criticize and judge as vehemently as_ ever, 
but they have freed themselves from the dominion of most of 
their little prejudices, catchwords, and conventions which used 
to create an atmosphere of bitterness and destruction. 

Captain W. H. L. Watson* acted as a despatch-rider on a 
motor-bicycle during the first few months of the war. There are 
many poignant scenes of the early days when the British Force 
was engaged in its long retreat. We have a sense of the confu- 
sion, bewilderment, and exhaustion such as were only natural 
when our small army was being pressed by the giant; and all 
the time the French villagers, doubtful whether to go or to 
stay, never ceased to demand explanations. Captain Watson 
became tired of saying that there was a “ mouvement stratégique 
pour attaquer le mieux.” And though he said it perhaps with 
little enough conviction at the time, it turned out to be true— 
when the banners of St. George and St. Denys moved forward 
together at the Marne and the tide of Liberty once more flowed 
after the perilously prolonged ebb. We feel that if we came out 
of the desperate days described by Captain Watson, we cannot 
fail now. How much stronger are we now! 

Mr. W. H. Price‘ acted as chaplain in the ‘ Triumph’ at the 
Dardanelles, and gives a cheery and very human account of 
the life from a landsman’s point of view. A landsman_ has 
some advantages for writing this sort of book, as he explains 
things which a seaman, too familiar with them, would assume 
that his readers knew. As, however, Mr. Price expresses some 
alarm lest he should offend naval susceptibilities by the wrong 
use of words and phrases, he may as well be told that he lived 
“in” a ship and not “on” it. We cannot think, moreover, 
that when the gun crews wrote chaffing or insulting messages 
on the shells which were to be fired into the Turkish forts, they 
really wrote, as he tells us: “Ope it ‘its yer ’ard,” “ One fer 
’is nob,” and so on. Those phrases are a literate man’s version 
of illiteracy. 





NORTH AND SOUTH.* 
Mr. Hirst’s Guide to South America' is somewhat belated in 
publication, as may be seen from the chapter on the Panama 
Canal. The author's apology for a fact of which he is evidently 
conscious is based on his military duties, as he now holds a com- 
mission in the Yorkshire Hussars. No apology could be more 
respectable. The account of the various South American 
Republics is brightly written, and on the whole adequate, 
though one who has also travelled in the same parts may disagree 
with some of Mr. Hirst’s remarks—e.g., when he says that the 
traveller will leave Rio “‘ without regret,” or that it is not worth 
while staying over two days at Puente del Inca. The present 
writer spent a fortnight there, and then found it hard to tear 
himself away from Aconcagua, that fascinating “* white dove” 
amongst mountains. And in saying that the streets of 
~ © (1) A Guide to South America. By W. A. Hirst. London: Methuen and Co. 
i. ; my ve finland and the Finns, By Arthur Reade, Same publishers, 
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Valparaiso are “narrow and poor,” exception should certainly 
have been made of the splendid Avenida Brazil. But on the 
whole Mr. Hirst’s book is an excellent guide to the intending 
traveller. 

Mr. Reade’s account of Finland and the Finns? deals, he tells us, 
with one of the least known but most delightful of European 
countries. It is written from the standpoint of an Englishman 
who has made his home in Finland, and who knows the simple, 
childlike natives very thoroughly. His chapter on the manners, 
customs, and beliefs of the people is quite interesting: the 
singular but innocent custom of nocturnal courtship, which ha 
describes as being still in force at the saeters, or summer pastures, 
might have been paralleled till a very recont date in the Orkneys 
and Shetland Islands. The popular notion of Finland as a 
place given up to snow and ice and reindeer sleds will be effec. 
tually dispelled by a perusal of Mr. Reade’s excellent book. 





“THOSE WHO MOURN.’* 


Ti alone can heal the wounds of “‘ those whom the war has put 
in mourning,” to whom Mrs. Mayhew dedicates her book, 
Yet there are moments when it is not only a comfort but an 
inspiration to them to read the words of the great poets and 
thinkers of the past and of our own time—those who are gifted 
with the power of expressing the higher thoughts of their fellows 
—and for sach moments this little anthology of poetry and philo- 
sophy has been compiled. Mrs. Mayhew has made her selections 
with much care and thoughtfulness, and they display a fine 
catholicity of taste. The book never touches sentimentality. 
The general effect is one of sorrow borne with dignity, something 
of that nobility in suffering expressed in Milton’s glorious lines, 
which of course find a place in the volume :— 
* Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quict us in a death so noble.” 
Many of the quotations are already well known and well loved, 
Among those less familiar are the following curious and pathetic 
anonymous fifteenth-century verses :— 
“ Sodenly afraid 
Halfe waking halfe sleping, 
And gretly dismayed, ° 
A woman sate weping, 
With favour in her face far passinge my reson 
And of her sore weping this was the encheson 
Her sone in her lappe laid, sche seid, slein by treson, 
If weping might ripe be, hit seemed then in seson. 
Thesus, so sche. sobbed, 
So her sone was bobbed 
And of his live robbed ; 
Seinge this wordes as I soy thee, 
* Who can not wepe, com lerne of me.’ . . ¢ 
On me sche cast her ye, and seid, ‘See, man thy brother !” 
Sche kiste him and seid ‘ Swete, am I not thy moder ?’ 
And swoninge sche felle ; thet hit wold be no nother. 
{ not which more dedlie, the tone or the toder. 
Yet sche revived and sobbed 
How her sone was bobbed 
And of his live robbed. 
‘Who can not wepe,’ this is the lay, 
And with that wordes sche vanisched away.” 
Mrs. Mayhew includes those stately and beautiful lines from 
George Eliot which begin :— 
“ Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in s2orn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 

We are glad to see writers of our own day so well represented. 
Alice Meynell, Robert Bridges, “Katharine Tynan,” and 
Rupert Brooke are here, and there is the inspiring passage 
from a letter from Captain Norman Leslie, killed in action 
early in the war, which we have already quoted in these 
columns. 





FICTION. 


IN THE HIGH WOODS.t 
Some of the very best fiction that comes to us from the New 
World is inspired by local or State affection. Thus one associates 
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Mrs. Atherton at her best with California; Mr. James Lane 
Allen with Kentucky; Mr. Cable with New Orleans; and Miss 
Wilkins with New England. Canada, again, furnishes us with 
examples of this healthy Particularism. The scenes of Miss 
Montgomery's genial romances are laid in Prince Edward Island, 
while the “high woods”’ which Mr. Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
has chosen to celebrate are those of New Brunswick, and the most 
satisfactory of his characters are the natives of that province. 
To work the machinery of the plot the cultivated and 
sophisticated New Yorker, the Californian who has graduated 
at Harvard, and the financier who graduated in Wall Street 
all serve their purposes; but on the whole we are inclined to 
agree with Dan Mitchell, the extremely competent but unliterary 
fazsmer and pioneer settler, who distrusted strangers and had 
always been careful not to sing the praises of his country as a 
hunting-ground for trout, moose, caribou, and deer. ‘* He knew 
enough of sportsmen from the Canadian and American cities to 
know that their visits to the wilderness often resulted in 
disastrous fixes.” The experiences which Mr. Roberts recounts 
prove that city men can be responsible for disasters beside which 
forest fires sink into insignificance. While fully prepared to 
grant him credit for ingenuity and originality in devising his 
plot, we cannot altogether acquit him of a certain violation of 
the canons of probability in the extraordinarily fantastic act of 
vengeance on which it hinges, as well as in the lavish use of 
coincidences to assist its development. Still, Mr. Roberts might 
argue that if, as we have seen, a * cultured ” nation can go mad 
in wreaking vengeance on the innocent, why should not a 
highly cultivated individual devise a fantastically horribie 
punishment en an unscrupulous financier who had robbed 
and ruined the widow and the orphan? But when all allow- 
ances are made for the possibilities of devilry which lurk in the 
complex nature of a highly civilized cosmopolitan aesthete, 
“who posed as a philanthropist at times,” we find Mr. Roberts 
much more attractive and persuasive as a delineator of normal 
life in the New Brunswick backwoods than as a contriver of 
Strange and melodramatic horrors. The idyllic aspect of the 
“high woods”; the charm and rigours of the climate; the 
pageantry of summer; the simple pleasures and amenities as well 
as the strenuous discipline of a settler’s home life on a “ wilder- 
ness”’ farm—all these are vividly described, for Mr. Roberts 
writes from first-hand knowledge and as a true lover of Nature. 
We are drawn towards the simple, genial Dan Mitchell; still 
more to his capable, vigorous wife, an ex-school ‘‘ marm”’ who 
rejoiced in her emancipation from town life, and to their engaging 
daughter, Ellen May, a young Amazon of the backwoods, who is 
not the less womanly for all her masculine accomplishments, 
reads character better than her parents, and has an instinctive 
appreciation for good literature. And there is close observation, 
again, in the portrait of Sol Gabe, the Maliseet Indian, their 
helper, a friendly if unheroic figure. Indeed, beside these simple 
folk even the best of the city-bred strangers appear at a dis- 
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in the wards of a hospital; she worked hard, helped men to, 
live and children to die, and fell in love with the surgeon; until, 
with one of the unexpected touches of melodrama which Miss 
Rinehart thoroughly enjoys, a jealous fellow-nurse changed the 
medicines, and almost brought disgrace upon the poor heroine ; 
and, through all these vicissitudes, ‘‘ K.” waited and watched, 
with his own secret to keep, till the moment arrived. Miss 
Rinehart writes well, and her men and women are more probable 
than her plot ; and we are quite pleased to meet so many fairly 
interesting people, although the book is too disconnected and 
haphazard to stir us to more than passing acquaintanceship. 

The Individual. By Muriel Hine. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
Elizma Lee was a violinist who possessed a “ sensitive artist 
soul.” We are given to understand that she was a musician 
of no mean order—she could even play the barcarolle from the 
Tales of Hoffmann. When, in addition to this talent, she de- 
veloped another for wr:ting poems—we are allowed to see one 
about a harebell and one Eastern love song—of course Orde 
Taverner fell in love with her; and the rest of the book, which 
becomes more convincing and more interesting as it goes on, is 
concerned with the married life of these two. Mrs. Coxon 
revives the time-honoured problems of eugenics, and the question 
of the justice of bearing children in a family of hereditary 
insanity. Whether or not we approve of the hero’s rather 
dogmatic assertions, and of his lack of consideration for his wife, 
the subject is one which cannot fail to be rich in emotional and 
dramatic possibilities ; and we were more thrilled by this rather 
conventional story than we should care to admit in our critical 
moments, 


READABLE NoveLs.—JThe New Dawn. By George Wouil. 
(John Long. 6s.)—Mr. Wouil writes with discernment of the 
Valley of the Clyde, of the Pastor, and the Pastor's wife, and 
the other folk who live there.——Driflting Waters. By Rachel 
Swete Macnamara. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—This story 
of a girl's adolescence and marriage is rather self-conscious, 
but is well written. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. 





Egypt of the Egyptians. By W. L. Balls. (Sir I. Pitman 
and Sons. 6s. net.)—Mr. Balls gave nine years’ service to Egypt, 
and seems thoroughly equipped to describe the land and its 
people. He has an easy, sometimes almost colloquial style 
which fits an account that is compressed into less than three 
hundred pages. Nearly a third is devoted to a survey of the 
history from prehistoric days to the declaration of the British 
Protectorate in 1914, The dynastic periods, the Ptolemaic and 
Roman occupations, the successive Christian or Moslem _pre- 
dominance, are set out in good perspective. Then the Nile is 
taken, from its sources to the sea, as the thread on which is 





advantage. In the character of the mysterious Smith, the finan- 
cier, Mr. Roberts has set himself a difficult problem. Smith has 
sinned grievously, but he has been punished so atrociously 
that his sufferings invite compassion. Yet, in spite of his fine 
qualities, his devotion to his family, and his gratitude and loyalty 
to his rescuers, the sinister and unrepentant side of his character 
—above all, his thirst for the blood of his enemies—is kept so 
continually in evidence as to deprive him of true tragic quality. 
Still, heis a powerful and interesting figure. The chief villain, 
Percy Grey, is a grande et conspicuum nostro quoque tempore 
nostrum, but he is much less convincing than his victim; 
and as for the Harvard graduate, poet and journalist. we find 
his co-operation in the scheme of vengeance beyond “ imagina- 
tion’s widest stretch,” and, once that he is in it, the task of 
minimizing his complicity and rehabilitating his character 
proves quite beyond the powers of the author. As the story 
advances to the déno/iment the idyllic element is swamped in the 
melodramatic, and the work suffers in consequence. But on 
both sides the book is out of the common, and deserves recog- 
nition accordingly. 


hung a rapid but clear geographical review. Chapters follow 


| upon the crops, especially cotton; upon the fellaheen, the bulk 


of the population, and its constant, indispensable foundation ; 
and upon foreigners, official and other. The author's general 
views are sound, as may be illustrated by an expression of 
opinion that might have come from a Report of Lord Cromer, 
whose policy and administration he very properly admires 
as the greatest blessing of modern Egypt: “ So long as Egypt is 
taxed to the minimum possible, concurrently with the maximum 
safe State expenditure on productive works, she will henceforth be 
easy to govern and reasonably loyal to her protectors, provided 
only that they hold the Dominion of the High Seas and the 
respect of Islam.” 


Three Sermons. By the late Rev. J. Spence Johnston, B.D. 
(Roffey and Clark, 12 High Street, Croydon. Is. 6d. net.)— 
These three sermons by the late Mr. J. 8. Johnston (who made 
his mark while he was still domestic chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury as a theological writer and a preacher who com- 
bined scholarship with eloquence) deserve mention as excep- 
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Even 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart. (Smith, Elder, 


Co. - 6s.)—Here is a book which is essentially pleasant. 


when it is dealing with unpleasant people, or with those whom 
it calls “‘ not good,” it does so with a slightly apologetic air, 
and wears a perpetual and polite smile which tends to become 
a little wearisome. 


The chief theme of the story is the develop- 


tional examples of the art of sermon-writing. They are in- 
structive, they have insight and feeling and form, and they 
are not long. Most people have seen G. F. Watts’s pictures, 
“The Dweller in the Innermost,” ‘ Hope,” and *‘ Whence, 
Whither?” Therefore it would be easy, one would think, 
to interest most people in a spiritual interpretation of them 
—if the interpretation have any ray of illumination; the 





Sidney Page first “ saw life ” 


ment of a girl’s romantic nature, 


scheme offers a valuable suggestion to other preachers. 


The 
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quality of Mr. Johnston’s interpretation is no doubt far above 
the ordinary man’s capacity, but his model is there for all 
to copy. 


Plays. By Anton Tchekoff. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—The 
eight plays in this book and the four published by Messrs. 
Duckworth in 1912 represent the whole of the dramatic writings 
of Tchekoff. It is matter for congratulation that all his plays 
éan now be read in the English language. Tchekoff already 
holds a high place in tke opinion of the somewhat select and 
exclusive circle that favours the “intellectual” drama, but 
there is a charm in his humour, 1 his delicate writing and the 
humanness of his characterization that should win him a wider 
audience. The new volume contains two four-act plays, The 
Cherry Orchard, considered to be his masterpiece, and The 
Three Sisters, similar in idea to the former, but of course very 
different in story. The rest with one exception are farces. That 
exception, On the High Road, is marked by some brilliant 
character-drawing. Of the farces we enjoyed most T'he Bear 
and The Proposal. All abound in high spirits, which with the 
Russian is frequently to be interpreted as horseplay, but the 
fun is very infectious. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——. 


Archives of the Middlesex Hospital, roy 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 
Artillery Map Reading and Elementary Gunnery Made Easy, cr 8vo 
(Gale & Polden) net 
Bamford (H.), The Old-World Village of Sonning-on-Thames (Drane) net 
Brooke (R.), Letters from America, 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Browne (A. B.), Handbook of Carburetion, 8vo .(Chapman & Hall) net 
Burke (-.), Bachelors’ Buttons, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 
Child (C. M.), Individuality in Organisms, cr 8vo. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Clarke (Isobel C.), The Lamp of Destiny, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Coddington (F. J. O.), The Young Officer’s Guide to Military Law, 18mo 
(Gale & Polden) net 
Coffin (H.8.), Some Christian Convictions, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Coulton (G. G.), The Main Illusions of Pacificism, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 
Dart (Edith), The Loom of Life, cr 8vo otaunea (Mills & Boon) 
Dell (Ethel M.), The Bars of Iron, cr 8vo......... e6seesen (Hutchinson) 
Dostoevsky (F.), A Raw Youth: a Novel, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Annexation Society, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Gibbs (G.), The Yellow Dove, cf SVO......ccccccsccccccccces (Appleton) 
Gooch (F. A.), Representative Procedures in Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 
8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Graham (Olivia), Memoirs of a Lady Motorist, cr 8vo....(Routledge) net 
Hanshew (T. W.), The Riddle of the Night, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 
Heilgers (Louise), Babette WondefS Why, cr 8vo (Dryden Pub. Co.) 
House (Belle), For Little Pilgrims on Life's be): (Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Hyam (M.), Moods and Memories: a Volume of Verse (Allen & Unwin) net 
Ingram (Eleanor M.), A Man’s Hearth, cr 8vo (Lippincott) 
Kirke (Dorothea), Domestic Life in Rumania, cr 8vo (J. Lane) net 
Lancaster (G. H.), Prophecy : the War and the Near East (Marshall Bros.) 
Le Goffic (C.), Dixmude: the Epic of the French Marines (Heinemann) net 
Life of the Buddha and the Early History of his Order. .(Routledge) net 
Lincoln (Natalie Sumner), The Official Chaperon, cr 8vo (Appleton) 
Lisle (D.), The Impossible Mrs. Bellew, cr 8vo (E. Nash) 
Lounsbury (T. R.), The Life and Times of Tennyson (from 1809 to 1850), 
8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
McCabe (J.), The Tyranny of Shams, cr 8v0.............0005: (Nash) net 
Marden (O. 8.), The Victorian Attitude, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 
Meanwhile: a Packet of War Letters by H. L. G., cr 8vo.. (Murray) net 
Oxenham (J.), “ All's Well,” 18mo (Harrap) net 
Page (Gertrude), ‘‘ Some There Are,” c (Hurst & Blackett) 
Pellett (F. C.), Productive Bee-keeping, 8vo (Lippincott) net 
Philips (F. C.) and Strong (R.), A White Sin, cr 8vo....(Hurst & Blackett) 
Plowden-Wardlaw (J.), The Test of War, cr 8vo (R. Scott) net 
“ Rita,” The Iron Stair, cr 8vo (Putnam) 
Smith-Dampier (E. M.), Cordelia, cr 8V@...........600eceeeeee (Melrose) 
Spikes (W. H.), An Elementary Text-Book of Psychology. .(Blackie) net 
Strang (H.), Frank Forester : a Story of the Dardanelles (Frowde & Hodder) 
Syllabus of Infantry Training, cr 8vo (Hugh Rees) net 
Taylor (F.), The Carthaginian: a Tragedy, 8vo.......... (Murray) net 
Tynan (Katharine), The Web of Fraulein, cr 8vo....( Hodder & Stoughton) 
Upton (G. B.), The Structure and Properties of the More Common Materials 
of Construction, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Woods (H. G.), Christianity and War, cr 8vo (R. Scott) net 3/0 
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LIBERTY-SILK 

FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, becaus> it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
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All trace of ACIDITY 
gone in a_ fortnight 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 
The lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy 
and permanent relief even in the most stubborn casos. 


TESTIMONY.—‘‘ Tho Absorbent Lozenges are excellont. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of Acidity was gone. I may say that 
I never take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner's name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured mo that at any rate 
I should not be given any harmful drug. I am excoedingly 
glad that I tried them at last.” 


Boxes 1s. 31, 3s., and 5s., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of tho lozenges will be sent to all 


who write, enclosing ld. stamp for postage, and mentioning thig 
journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
0 ASSURANCE, 


1720. 

LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 

ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


FIRE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 

44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


Head Office : 
West-End Office : 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED wuite 





& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 








/TOTAL FUNDS -  £20,409,644. 


ROYAL) a 
'FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. ha § 


| HEAD /1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
| OFFICES | 24-23 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................126,000,000. 


FIXHE CORPORATION of COVENTRY is prepared to 
d receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the rates and 
revenues of the City, repayable at any time on six months’ notice on either side. 
Interest payable half-yearly. If preferred, loans may be for three or five years 
certain, and then subject tosix months’ notice. Loans free of expense to investor, 
Forms of application and all particulars of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


N EN URGENTLY WANTED TO HELP.—You cannot 
ae fight or join the Army because you are over age or have been rejected ? 
You CAN help our galiant men at home or abroad in the Recreation Huts, Tents, 
and Clubs of the Church Army. Keen Churchmen, abstainers, prepared to work 
hard and rough it, are invited to apply at once to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D,, 
Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W, 
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UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Q ASHBURNE, DERBYSHIRE, 
(Co- Educational.) 
The Governors invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above 
y School. 

Beco a ad Master will receive a fixed yearly stipend of £400 per annum, plus 
a contribution to a pension fund. : ee 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom, and be prepared to commence duty in September. 

He will be required to reside in the School House, which is rent free, and 
adapted for the accommodation of Boarders. ‘ 

Applications, together with copies of not more than three recent tes‘imoniels, 
should be sent, on or before the 6th March next, to the Clerk, H. F. GIBSON, 


;, Ashburne, Derbyshire. 
= will be given to candidates taeligible for Military S>rvice. 


TORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
N 8ST. GEORGE'S AVENUE, NORTHAMPTON. 

REQUIRED for May: (1) A GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST to organize the 
mibject throughout the school. (2) An ASSISTANT MODERN LANGUAGE 
MISTRESS (French and English). Degree and experience essential in each 
case. Initial salary according to qualifications and experience, £130 to £160 on 
a rising scale-—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YHE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

HEAD-MASTER required at the beginning of Summer term, 1916, age 25 
to 45. Graduate in honours of a University in the United Kingdom. Salary 
£100, with minimum capitation fee of £3 per boy. Present number 94. In 
addition, Head-Master has sole charge (rent free) of the three Boarding Houses 
of the School. Present number of boarders 81. 

Applications to be sent in before the 4th March, 1916, accompanied by four 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to 

PHILIP BENNETT, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Bruton, Somerset, 

from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


H UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A GEOGRAPHY and BOTANY MISTRESS WANTED after the Easter 
holidays. Degree or Oxford Geography Diploma, with good experience, essential. 
Salary £140 per annum, or according to qualifications.—Applications should be 
sent not later than Tuesday, February 22nd, to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


, i #2 BB 

J) WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 9d.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 
{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


J) TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal : Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, MLA. 
ftudents are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate ; the London Teachers’ Diplom: ; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall ‘Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 

Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


MNNHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 


younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 
~{ OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
hk President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 


A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Instituto, 
Stockholm. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lerd Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, tho 
Hon. end Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Landsowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Principal: 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Etudents are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
Practise teaching in schools iu the neighbourhood. 
(pounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 

he Course begins in September.—Further particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collego for 
Teachers, Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss Kk. LAWRENCE. 


(4 RESHAM LECTURES; Lent Term, 1916.—The Gresham 
Lecturer on Astronomy, Mr. Artuur R. Hinks, M.A., F.R.S., will deliver 
course of Four Lectures on TELESCOPE-MAKING and ALLIED CRAFTS 
n Tues,.Wed.. Thurs., and Fri,, 22nd-25th of February, at 6 p.m, each evening, 
at Gresham College, Vasinghall Street, EC. fhe Lectures are Free to the Public, 








The College stands in its own | 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
S* ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 

Preparations for pubiic Examinations 


Extensive grounds, 
Valuable Bursaries 





Thorough education on modern lines. 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Chapel, Sanatoriam, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, &c. 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


CORPORATION, 


“+ helene EDUCATION 
24 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—-- (Telephone : 


Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER Gray, 

Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOO “* ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewlfery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


_ HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1859. 





KENT. 


(Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lonion. 

Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 

House stands in 190 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


] PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
” Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Largs 
grounds. Fees, 66 guincas to 75 guineas a year. OfMicers’ daughters, 66 guinocas 
@ year. 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Dctached house 4 mins. from 


sea.—For lilus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 
rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


J HIEAD-MISTRESS : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modcra 

History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracidg air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop- 

ment, Pupils prepared for the Universfties. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boardi School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines.. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
. Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
French, aa well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sca- 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss GOUD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


A7INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MARCH 28th 


to 30th, for entrance in September, 1916. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Gt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
b 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow, 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-ficlds and Rink. Lacrossc, Hockey, Tenals, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Term began Jan. 18, 1916, 


T INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
4 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
The Spring Term began on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
del.: 7 Grayshott. 


SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


‘T. FELIX 
S eanres 
HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 


Temporary Address—THE 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistrcases ( — cet EUx, M.A. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. F 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. sa 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL 111TH, 1916, Tele, “ Watford 616," 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
384 NIAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Mis3'G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
“ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOLWICH, SANDHURST, INDIAN ARMY 
CADETSHIPS Goran Forces). 
Mr. G. W. BASSETT-GABBITAS (Rugby and R.F.A.) 
prepares a limited number of pupils from 15 years for the aboye Cadetships. 
ndividual tuition and attention. 
SUCCESSES SINCE {i Indian Army Cadetships. 


SEPTEMBER, 1915 |} Sandhurst Caetehia, j FIRST TRIAL. 


Terms, references, and prospectus on epeeeation, 
VENELLS, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. _ 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
: Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with 
copies of examination pe on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 
{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576).—Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings; and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 
"te COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


College, Bristol. _ : tee diet “he. 
Ba 0d T H A EM » = a © 2 & 
THE BOOTHAM SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK, 1915, is now published, containing 
a review of the work and aims of the School; also special articles by members 
of the Staff and Old Boys 
A copy of this illustrated brochure may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York, 


"R 1G H 


Limited, 


ALL AT 


ETON cOLLE GE. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Ss": BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
March 30th, 31st, for some 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for board and 
tuition in some cases to £9 per ann., and next November, for about 5 places 
on the Foundation, reducing the same fees to £46 per ann.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER. z 
: a i Ga: a yc #8 ©) © ds 
The Annual SCHOLARSHIP LXAMINATION will be held on March 2ist 
and 22nd, 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. : 
SS. COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Ciasses. 
Physical Drill compulsory ior the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 


and Clergy. = meni - 
FoELs te bp 8 C H O O L. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 


for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the BURSAR. _ 2 


M®: 


W. A. FULLER, M.A., 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Rea SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
‘ Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with Exhibitions 
or Sons of Officers killed in. the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 
eginning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Rossall and London.—Apply 
THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

‘ HE RBORN E SCHOO L.— 
kK) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and following 
days.—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 


House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
> + = SS oc 8 LL & B GG Bx 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20th, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 
| peer SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
Por details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, 


. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
“7 date, Execlient introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
£6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.,, 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 


ne gg or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR HECISTHATION, 


—$——— 
jE passes OF SCHOOLS aypb TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given, by 

36 Sackville Street, Pleeadilly, W. Tel. Rogeat 
Sackville Street, y, a ‘el.: nt 492 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873; » 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees 
+ * = ——. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, w.c 7 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guila 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresse3’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to fing 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been cals 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2°to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS-and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased 
to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which 
can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

’Phone, write, or call, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1915. 
2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


\CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
KO charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams, 
&e., &c. A detailed statement of requirements should bo sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C, 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


TNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

_ are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be cent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


—— Parents can obtain (freesof charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educationa) 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
= a (age of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 
of fees, &c. 

poses Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGETLEY, L*d., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus abls 

to eupP information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 
a CZ COas FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


1,108 pp., red cloth, 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KE PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been etpecially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Exnericnced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &. — Apply W. HARO 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street Kast, Liverpool. 
ee: PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

) of Medical Men in all parts willing to reccive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 
case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full valus should apply to the actual 

manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chizi Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


| REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


(OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
J Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


rNNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0, 
Patron: H.M. THe Kina. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 


= 


desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishfyl to provide 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITLES, FUND. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
ART. 
} OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
84TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Open daily, 10 to 5. 
Admission 1s. W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 
WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
150 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 





annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary tot 
Treasurer: THE Ear or Hagrowsy. Secretary : GODFREY H. HAMILTON. 
ENGRAVERS, 5A Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
PLEASE HELP 
(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 
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359—4 
werybody's Wearing Them 


NYWAY, over 13,000 men borght a 
pair of them last year. So there 
are a good many dry, warm, com- 

fortable feet amidst the damp and dis- 
comfort of those mud-flats and water- 
logged reaches of France and Flanders. 

Indeed, the sate of these Lotus Water- 





proof boots are their best “ bush.”’ Like 
good wine, they need no other. 
Letters! Totus Limited, Staffor! 
Makees of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents erywhers 











TITIT> 


- Gg 
weed 


Registered No. 1540r% 


CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for’the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P5600 











Issued by the Imperial! Tobacco Co. (of Gr at Pritain & Ireland), Ltd 








To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


IS€M 


(Seed of Strength) 





Visom is sold in Powder and Tablet form. 
tin of 24. 
in the trenches. 

The Powder is sold in tins at 18. 6d., twice tho size 2s, 64., 
four times the size 4$., eight times the quantity 7s. 6d. Send 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet. 


Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
It is a great restorative. 


Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro- | 


prietors will bo pleased to supply it post fres, on receipt of 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should bo takon to state 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain aro desired. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. G (London Depot), Battersea Park, S.W. 
THE UNION BANK OF. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 
Established 1837. | 


Incorporatsd 1839 | 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,09),0)). | 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve | 
Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together..... £3,960,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... £4,000,009 | 


mental fog — is 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,95),00) 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E£.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on tho Bank's Branches 
= the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Z 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are aiso made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms Which miay be ascertained on application. 
pow 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 


TRADE €6€ 
MARK 


| popular beverage. 





Tablots 18. 6d. a | 


| comfort, not dyspepsia; vigour of body, not languor ; 





An Efficient Creaser | 


and Stretcher at last. 


work perfectly, and keeps 
amart and shapely. 
Kasily and rapidy fixed and removed. 
Weighs only 20 ozs., and when packed 
measures 21$ ins. long, 3 ins. wide, 2 ins. 
deep. Cat be tucked into corner of sult case. 
Trousers last longer and look better if you use 


The “ALPHA” 5 /_ 


Portable 
Trouser Press _ post free 


Does its 
trousers beautifully 


c The “ AtpHa” ts used largely by pro- 
¥ fessional men, and especially by officers at 
home and on active service, 
It is a valuable and sensible gift for 
any man. 
= Cheques and Postal Orders should 
be crossed London City & Midland Bank, 


MAY & CO. (Dept. 9), 
38 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E« 











J 





A GENEROUS DIET. 


| The best foundation for a g2nerous diet—a diet that means health, not excess; 


clearness of brain, not 


TRADE 
MARK 


COCOATINA” 


because it contains ina refined, delicious, and easily digestible form the greatest amount 
of positive nutritious strength and dietetic comfort that was ever embodied in any 
“This is genuine cocoa.”—-LANCET, 


and Communications upon matters of business The Oldest and still “THE IDEAL PURE COCOA.” 


should Not be addresscil to the Wvrror, but 
fo the Puntisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. | 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. 
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FPOOTS 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 






whee le 
Cees 









“THE BURLINGTON” (Patented). 


Simply press a button and tho back declines, or auto- 
matically rises, to any position desired by the occupant. 
Release the button and the back is locked. 


The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can 
be used as @ footstool, When not in use it slides under 
the seat. 


The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and 
removable, The only chair combining these conveniences, 
or that is so easily adjustcd. 


The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring clastic 
edges. 


Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 


Catalogue C 42 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








= —— = Cn ae 


== 








Bell’s 


“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


The purity and excellence of this fragrant, sweet- 
smoking mixture is more and more appreciated as 
its qualities become better known. 





A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 











“ King’s Head” is stronger. 


Sd. per oz. Sd. 


PER OZ. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
4d. for 10 


No, 450 


MEDIUM - - = - 











— 


“Charity begins at Home!” 


ee 


BRITISH HELP 
TO INDIA 


Patron-in-Chief : 


HER GRACE 
THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 














The ‘‘ Spectator ” says :—‘‘ We sincerely hope that this Fund 
will be well supported. We owe much to our gallant - Muslim 
soldiers, and it would be a source of deep regret to all who know 
and understand our Indian Army if the public here failed to 
show its appreciation by helping the families of the fallen.” 

‘* Truth” says :—‘‘ Though so many claims are being made 
upon the charity of the public, it is to be hoped that the Indian 
Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans War Fund will be 
generously supported.” 


She Mus/im | 
INDIAN SOLDIERS 
WIDOWS & 
ORPHANS 















The Honourable Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of Mahmudabad, Oudh, has undertaken 
tho distribution of the Fund in India through a Committee, 
anda second instalment has already been sent to him for 
distribution, 

Cheques and Postal Orders payable ‘‘ Indian Muslim Soldiers’ 
Widows and Orphans War Fund,” and crossed ‘‘ London City 
and Midland Bank,” Law Courts Branch, should be forwarded 
to the Hon. Secretary, Dusé Mohamed, 158 Fleet Street, London, 





E.C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 
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~ Macmillan’s New Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


16mo. Sewed. 64. net. 





-_— 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy r. s. OLIVER. 8vo. 


6s. net. 


Mathematical ‘Papers for Admis- 
sion into the Royal Military 
Academy and the Royal Mili- 


tary College. September — November, 1915. 
Edited by R. M. MILNE, M.A., Assistant Master, Royal 








Naval College, Dartmouth, &c. Crown 8vo. Sewed. 
1s. net. 
Keeping Physically Fit. common- 


Sense Exercises for the Whole Family. By 
WILLIAM J. CROMIE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & GO., 
SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 


FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 
Sole Agents : 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
42 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Who's Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 158, net); 

Jackson’s Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. (cost 423. net); 
20 vols., £9; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15. 
sooks bought in any quantity 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


LTD., LONDON. | 


as 


Historical Court Memoirs, 


Catalogues free. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India paper. 
for cash 


HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 





Y. The 
proce 


—" Attack 
PE proves the con- 


venience of the 





Onoto Pen, It 
>, os takes an instant 
The Onoto carries safely in any only to snap on the cap and 
position; it never leaxs, however 


slip the pen into the pocket. 


FROM 
10/6 


much it is jolted and knocked about. 


Onoio 


THE 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.,LTD. 











Interesting booklet telling “wity,"’ sent post free 
Om application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich. 














Mr. Heinemann’s List 
SOLDIERS’ TALES of the GREAT WAR. 


A new series of small volumes written by the actors in the 
Great World Drama of 1914, &c. They are distinguished from 
other war books, which deal with strategic movements and battles 
or surveys of campaigns, in that they record only the actual daily 
experiences of the individual soldier. They form real human 
documents of the war, and we at home can best realise from them 
the feelings and the hardships of our fighters, the vicissitudes ot 
their life, their longings for home, and also their unconquerab!e 
spirit to fight the battle out to victory. 


NOW READY. Each vol. 3s. 


WITH MY REGIMENT. 


From the Aisne to La Bassée. 
MANDER.” 


“Its plain unvarnished tale will mak: it welcome in hundreds of homes which have 
surrendered young sons to s.mi'ar subaltern work.” —G/obe. 

To read it is t» share every experience (almost) of the life of a lieutenant on active 
service, from the day when he hurriedly joined at the outbreak of war, to that on which 
the hospital ship welcomes him, a cot case, to her tender ministrations,”—Punch. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE. 
By CHARLES LE GOFFIC 
The story of one of the French Fusilier marines—6,000 sa'lors, 
supported by 5,000 Belgians, who held up 30,000 Germans fora 
whole month and barred the way to Dunkirke, thus saving the 
Belgian army from annihilation after the evacuation of Antwerp. 
It isa tense, brief record of heroism that will thrill the imagina- 
tion of every reader. 


IN THE FIELD. By MARCEL DUPONT 


The story of a young French Chasseur officer who joined his 
regiment during the precipitate retreat after Mons. The dis- 
appointment, the horror of the flight, the joyful recrudescence ot 
hope and confidence when the order for advance was given on 
the Marne, and the splendid victory that followed, give the book 
a character of thrilling romance. 


6d. net. 


By “PLATOON COM- 


Other volumes in active preparation. 


BEFORE, DURING & AFTER 1914. 
By ANTON NYSTROM. Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, 
C.B. 7/6 net. 


“ Quite the most remarkable book which has been written so far on the whirlpool 
of the existing war. -Standard. 


ysidém's work may be earnestly commended.”—Lord Cromer in the Speciator. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 8th Impress. 7/6 net. 


“A living piece of literature, dignifie+, unhysterical, and strong ; 
as one of the most significant and suggestive documents of its time. 


EUROPE’S DEBT TO RUSSIA. 


By DR. CHARLES SAROLEA, Author of “How Belgium 
Saved Euroze.”” 3/6 net. 


SUBMARINES. By F. A. TALBOT. 3/6 net. 
THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


By LOUIS BATIFFOL. With an Introduction by J. E. C. 
BODLEY. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


“ The work shou'd prove a boon to all English readers w! ho desire an intimate acq ‘aint- 
ance with the history of our great Ally. . . . The highest merit of the is its extra- 
ordinary lucidity, For once all the intricacies of policy, all the plot and coun‘erplot, all 
the public ambitions and all the private enmities which make the history of France under 
the last three Valois kings so difficult to sce asa whole. are explained so simply and so 
easi'y that there is no mystery lef: to worry us.” —Tne Oxtloor. 


To be followed by: 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
THE GREAT CENTURY. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Casimir Stryienski. 
THE REVOLUTION. Louis Madelin. 
THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE. Louis Madelin. 


THE COLLECTORS’ POCKET SERIES. _ 


Edited by Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 
Feap. 8vo. Illustrated. 2/6 net. 


NOW READY. 
I. COLLECTING OLD GLASS. By J. H. Yoxatt. 
Hl. COLLECTING OLD MINIATURES. By J. H. Yoxart. 
NEW .FICTION, 
A Remarkable Novel by a New Author. 


likely to survive 
Daily Telegraph. 


Fr. Funck Brentaro. 
Jacques Boulenger. 


Each volume 


YOUTH UNCONQUERABLE. Percy Ross 6/- nct. 

OLD DELABOLE. Eden Phillpotts 6/- 

BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK. F. Tennyson Jesse 6/- 

A RAW YOUTH. Dostoevsky 
(Vol. VIL_ of Dostoevsky’s Novels, Translated by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT.) 4/6 net 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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Stories that make You Forget about Bedtime. 


THORNLEY COLTON, 


Blind Reader of Hearts. 
By C. H. STAGG. 6s. 


“Even the seasoned readers of detective stories 
forget about bedtime and go on reading.” 
— LAND AND WATER. 


MANY THANKS — BEN 
HASSETT 6s. 


. By HERBERT DE HAMEL. 


“A relief from the general run of detective fictien, 
and we heartily recommend it as diverting work.” 
—LaAnD AND WATER. 


MATILDA AND MARCUS 
By MARY RICHARDSON. 


This novel treats of the Woman's Suffrage — 
ment, written by one of their most active workers. 

**Has a healthy atmosphere of refined intel- 
lectualism,’’—ScCOTSMAN, 


THE YEAR OF 
CHIVALRY 


By EDMUND CANDLER 


Author of “The Unveiling of Lhasa,” “‘ The 
Mantle of the East,” &c. 5s. net. 
The author, who is acting as ‘‘ Eyewitness” in 
Mesopotamia, spent much of last year ‘* Somewhere 
in France.” 
“It is a pity that a copy of ‘The Year of Chivalry’ 
could not be placed in the hands of the little group 
of chattering and questioning M.Ps.’’—ScorsmMan. 


From all Booksellers and Libraries, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. EASULTOR, KENT & CO., LTD. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S New Books 


A Russian book of entrancing interest and great 
historical value. 
YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By SERGE AKSAKOFFP. 
Translated from the Russian by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net 


WITH OUR ARMY IN FLANDERS. 


By G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS, With Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. nat. [2nd Impression. 
SrecTATOR.—‘“ Mr. Williams has written an excellent book, one of the 


mo st vivid and intoming accounts that have yet been produced of our men 
in the field. It is written in a fine spirit, not captious or egotistical or flam- 
bo ryant, but hone st and understanding.” 


A SURGECN IN KHAKI. 
By A. A. MARTIN. With Illustrations. 102. 6d. net. 
[3rd Impression. 





G@rapnic.—*“ A superlatively interesting book.” 


THE CAPTURE OF DE WET. 
including a shert account of the Conquest of German South- 
West Africa. By P. J. SAMPSON. With Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 

*I have perused the work with interest and must congratulate you on 
the accurate, impartial, and comprehensive manner in which you have dealt 
with a much-to-be- regretted episode in the history of South Africa.” 

—From GENERAL Borua’s letter to the author. 


FROTH AND BUBBLE. 
By MONTY HARBORD. With Illustrations. _10s. 6d. net. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“‘ As full of incident and adventure as ‘ Monte 
Cristo.’ Whether ranching in Montana, or fighting in South Africa, or fighting 
against nature in British East Africa, we always have the fecling that we 
are ge tting nothing but the truth.” 


HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. 
By SETON GORDON. [Illustrated from the Author's 
Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


MODERN ESSAYS. Reprinted ¢ from Leading Articles 
in the Times. With an Introduction by Dr. J. W. MACKAIL, 
F.R.S.L. 5s. net, 


EDWARD ARN@LD, London: 41 & 43 Maddox Strect, W._ 


Thomas Nelson & Sons’ 


AREOUNCEREHTA 


NELSON’S ea, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
VOLUME X. 


The Russian Stand and the Allies’ Offensive 
in the West, 

In this volume will be found a full account of the September 
offensive in the West, including the Battles of Champagne and 
Loos. The report on Champagne by the French Headquarter 
Staff is printed as an appendix. 


A WOMAN’S DIARY OF THE WAR. 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “The Fortune of Christina Mc Nab,” 
Dogs Diary,” ete. 
Cloth, 1/- net. 


“ia Ready 


‘A Lame 


MAP-BOOK OF THE WORLD-WIDE WAR. 


A complete Atlas, with 56 pages of maps of all the fighting 
areas, and a Diary of the War. 7d. net. 


Nelson’s 1/- net Library. 
The most Recent Additions. 


THE GREAT ARMADA. By John Richard Fal. 
RED FOX. By Charles G. D. Reboris, 
THE CABIN. By Stowart White. 
A TRAMP’S SKETCHES. By Stephen Graham, 
THE JOURNAL OF THE DE GONCOURTS. By Mrs. Le Blond, 
TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. By Mrs. Lo Blond, 
THE RIVER WAR. By Winston Churchill. 
THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE. By R. E. Prothero. 
THE ISLAND, By Richard Whitoing,. 
THE PANAMA CANAL. By J. Saxon Mills, 
THE GITY OF THE WORLD. By Edwin Pugh. 
THE STORY OF MY STRUGGLES. By Arminius Vambéry. 


On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh. 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S WORKS 


Expound a practical philosophy of life, rehabilitating in the modern world the 
original signification of health and healing, and inculcating as the basis of all 
sound action the need for clear thinking and personal energy. The way of 
vigorous life is shown in ARS VIVENDI (2s, net) and developed mentally 
and psycLically in the other books. 


SIMPIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, E.C. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS. 


Do you know what it is to have 
a perfect system of POSTAL 
SERVICE at your command ? 
Our Clients DO. 
Write us for particulars— 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd. 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., England. 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE CLERGY. 


2s. 6d. 





“ This suggestive book.”’— Guardian, 


Lonpon: ROBERT SCOTT, Paternoster Row. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELI, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 

W.C., on WE DNESDAY, February 23rd, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
precisely , 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of Sir Henry Banbury, 
Bart., Manor House, Miltenhall, Suffolk ; the Property of the late George Kelly 
Matthe ws, Esq. (Deed.), of 14 Foxgrove ‘Re ad, Beckenham, Kent (sold by order 
of his Trastees); and ‘other Properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s, 3d, 





May le had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 











1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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A MILLS AND BOON NOTE 





Some Brilliant Novels, 6s. each. 


TRISTRAM 
SAHIB 6s. 


By I. A. R. WYLIE 


STaNDARD.— 
eont story-tollor. 
book when once it is begun.” 


** Miss Wylie is a magnifi- 
Thero is no leaving the 


Evenine STanparpd.—‘‘ Miss Wylie is 
pre-eminontly the novelist of India.” 


Datty Mart.—“‘ A fine dramatic story. 
Miss Wylio has done nothing better.” 





THE 

HOUSE IN 
WATCH MAN’S 
ALLEY 


By SOPHIE COLE 


6s. 


Dunvze Courrer.— 


and entertaining comedy.” 


QueEen.—‘ Ono of tho bost stories wo 
have read for a long time.” 


Giascow Herarp.—‘ 
ful novel.” 


‘A most dolight- 


Times.—‘‘ Will cheer many.” 


OBSERVER, —‘* 
e$royost day.” 


A novel to lighton tho 


Dairy Grapnic.—‘‘ The story has 
much humour and is replete with whole- 


some sentiment.” 


MILLS and BOON will issue in a few days a great NOVEL of 
LONDON LIFE, by HAROLD BEGBIE, entitled 


MRS. O’H. 


This is one of the finest novels of recent years, and tells with 

tho waywardtioss, and 

the very human qualities of a woman’s hoart in times of war, 
You will find many Mrs. O'H.’s in London, and you 
will be carried away with the Author's remarkable 


®xtraordinary- fascinatton thé charm, 


‘ A mostdolightful | 


| 


KENT THE 
FIGHTING MAN 


6s. 
By GEORGE EDGAR 


Srortine Lire.—‘‘ A fascinating story, 
a welcome addition to one’s sporting 


| library.” 


| 
| 
| 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Thote is, a 


it a woleome from many of the gentler as 


woll as tho ruder sox. 


One ‘of the best written, 
miost virile, and most 
that have 


REFEREE. —‘* 
healthiest, raciest, 
invigorating stories 


| written since the war began.’ 
| 





JACK LONDON’S 


loyal readers will bo interested to know 
that 


MILLS & BOON 


have once again to go to press with a 
new odition of 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON | 


530 pages, 1s. net 
*A novel to read many times.”"—The Tatler) 
with a printing of twenty thousand 
Copies. lew novels of recont years have 
taken the public’s fancy so much. 


The Complete MHLS & BOON 


JACK LONDON LIST. 


The NEW Wonderful Shillingsworth is 


THE MUTINY of the ELSINORE 
6s. and 1s. net. 

An Ideal Present for a Sailor or Soldier, 

MANCHESTER GuARrDian.—‘‘ Nothing quite so 

good as this tale of mutiny on the high seas has 

been“ done since ‘ Treasute_Island.’ The story is 

brautifully told. Mr. London would not deny 


his debt to Stevenson, even though he is the real 


suff in wind jamming and Stevenson ware cy 
PALL MaLL Gaserre.—‘' Not a pag? can be 
skipp >d, and net for a sentence is the reader rel assed 
from his thraldom. 
* Treasure Island’ 
SunDay Timzs.— 
as you have not ‘been since ‘ Treasure Island’ ? 
Then order ‘ Phe Mutiny of the Elsinore.’”’ 
DAILY TBLEGRAPH.—'‘ There are few modern 
Writers who could give more effect than Mr. 
Loadon contrives out of the fiery ordeal of mutiny 
on the high seas.” 
GLASGOW HERALD ‘Put it. alongside 
books as * Treasure iatand, &e.” 


and The Wrecker 


6s. 





vigorous | 
masdulinity in the story which will onsure | 


been | 


Almost like some chapte orsin | 


Do you ‘want to be thrilled | 


such | 


By the Author of 


THE OLDROAD 
‘FROM SPAIN «;. 


| By CONSTANCE HOLME 
| 

|  Osserver.—‘‘ The author has dono 
that often quoted thing, so. seldom 
achieved. She has created * atmosphere,’ 
and one that lingers after the book is 
closed.”’ 


Day Matt.—‘‘ Few writers got into 
their work more than Miss Holme doas 
of the pity and beauty of life.” 


T. 2.’s Weexty.—‘* The brothers Row- 
ley and Luis are as unforgottable as the 
Kirsties in ‘ Weir of Hormiston.’ ’ 


JACK LONDON—continued. 
THE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG 
HOUSE (Shortly) 6s. 
THE GRUISE OF THE DAZZLER 


(First time in cheap form) 1s. not 
THE SCARLET PLAGUE 
(Entirely new) 1s. not. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. 
BE SURE TO SEE THE JURY 


6s. & ts. net oe 
LOST FACE (Stories) 6s 


THE By A (The Star Rover) 6s. % 
| THEN aoe HTBORN (Stories) (Shortly) 6s. 
| THE t ad HEEL ts. net 
| THE MUTINY OF THE Siegen ; 
8 * 
JOHN BA ches gh yee 9 & ts. o 
THE HOUSE OF PRIDE is. = 
| THE GOD OF Hits FATHERS is. » 
| THE ROAD s. 
AN ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH fs. 
(See the + Film) 
A SON OF TH UN 6s. & Is. 
SMOKE BEL ew s. & Is. 
SOUTH SEA TALES 6s. & Is. 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS 6s. & Is. o 
CHILDREN OF THE FROST is. ue 
THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK Is. 
LOVE OF LIFE (Shortly) ts. net 
ADVENTURE (Shortly) ts. net 


THE JACK LONDON SOUVENIR. 


Post Froo Everywhere. 


AND BY Mrs. Jack LONDON, 


VOYAGING IN WILD SEAS; 


Or, A Woman Among the Head Hunters 


(a narrative of the Voyage of the Snark during 
the years 1007-1909). Tilastrated. 
i Largs crown Svo. 5s. net. 


YEAR" 
(28. Gdy not). 


“MY RUSSIAN 


MY 


SLAV FRIENDS 


By ROTHAY REYNOLDS. 


| 

oth achievement. 
THE DIAMOND TRAIL By TOM GALLON. 6.4 w,; 

; I ALLON. 6s. > WMiustrati: 
SIDELIGHTS By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 6s. wee 0 eee s08, Oe, BOK. 
THE LOOM OF LIFE By EDITH DART. 6s. 
THE ENEMY Darty Grarnic.— ‘Should circulate by the hendrod 

By G. R. CHESTER and LILLIAN CHESTER. 6s.:! thousand.” 





MILLS & BOON, 


__ 


LTD., 49 Rupert Street, ‘London, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 








; FICTION 


The Greatest Literary Achievement 
of Recent Years. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THESE TWAIN 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
” and ‘* Hilda Lessways.” 
6s. 


Author of ‘‘ Clayhanger 
Crown 8vo. 


Th‘s great novel is tho last of Mr. Bennett's fine trilogy and is | 


having a splendid sale. It is the story of the married life of | 
Ciayhanger and Hilda. 
‘“*The very greatest literary achioverent of recent years. 
It stands exalted and solitary as a work of art. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Bennett has never done anything more truthful and 
profound than this, nor anything more absorbing. It is a deep | 
and wise study of life faithfully and beautifully presented.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
** The best serious novel Mr. Bennett has written.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Bonnott’s humour is at its best.’"-— New Statesman. 
‘* The work of a master-hand—restrained, ironic, irresistible. 
Mr. Bennett is a writor of unquestionable genius.”’ 
— Liverpool Post. 
** 'This book places Mr. Bennett in the front rank of all English 
novelists of whatever time.’’— Freeman's Journal. 


THREE PRETTY MEN 


By GILBERT CANNAN 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* All shining with beauty and power, bright with innumerable 
delicious flowerings of the sense of fun, beautifully controlle ~d | 
by a central idoa and strongly fortified by fundamental brain- 
work. It is successful in a dozen ways.’—Daily News. 

‘‘ This is ossontially a novel of character, and it is written 
with «xtraordinary skill.’’— Glasgow Herald. 

“A very clever and painstaking story.”-—Daily Chronicle. 


LET BE. By SYBIL CAMPBELL 
LETHBRIDGE, of ‘Middle Life.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘“A thoroughly human story. Mrs. Campbell Lethbridge 
grows steadily in strongth and artistry ; she is never too intense, 
and she is never trivial.’’— Observer. 
** Ably conceived and constructed.’ 


Author 


—Glasgow Herald. 


New Novels aed Ready 


THE VANISHED MESSENGER. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim, author 


of ‘‘ Master of Men.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


DAVID PENSTEPHEN. 
Pryce, Author of “ 


AS IT CHANCED. 








Christopher.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Volume of Stories. 


sy H. B. Marriott Watson, Author | 


of ‘‘ The Castle by the Sea.” Crown $Svo. 6s. 


ON TOAST. sy W. Pett Ridge, 
Author of ‘‘ The Kennedy People.” Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE RIGHT TO LOVE. 
Halifax, Author of ‘‘ Red Hair.” 


THE SHOP GIRL. by C. N, od A. M. | 
Williamson, Authors of ‘ 


ductor.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHE DEVIL DOCTOR. being Fwiner 


Adventures in the Career of the Mysterious Dr. Fu- 


__ anne. By Sax R Rohmer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Lightning Con- 


"METHUEN & co., -LTD., 36 Essex ‘Street, London, W.C. 


~ Loupos: Printed by W. SPEAIGHT & Sons, 08 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, BC.; 
No, 


By Richard | 


By Robert 


1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, ‘Strand, in the 


GENERAL LI TERA TURE 


THE POEMS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. THE FIVE NATIONS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. DEPARTMENTAL DITTiEs, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each; feap. 8vo, gilt edges, 5, 
net each; feap. 8vo,y gilt top, "4s. 6d. not each, 


THE SERVICE EDITION. Each volume in two parts, 








Square 


cc. 


| feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each, 


‘HILAIRE BELLOG. By 
| Mandel! aa E. Shanks. with 


| Introduction by G. K. Carsrertron. Feap.S8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 


This book is a detailed study of Mr. Belloc’s work in relation 
to his own wn personality and the tendency of the time. 


POTSDAM PRINCES. By Ethel 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


| Howard. 
[In the Press, 


The true tale of an Englishwoman’s experiences as governess 

to the Kaiser’s sons. Her character sketches of each of the 

| young Princes throw an interesting light on their actions to-day, 
| Iti isa simple and human story, tee eming 1 with | amusing anecdotes. 


| 


‘THE MISTRESS OF ALL WORK. 
By J. G. Sime. 


| This book discusses the first principles of housckeeping 
w ithout & servant. 


Feap. 8vo. Is. net. 


By 


Is. net, 


‘THE ‘CARE OF THE BODY. 
F. Cavanagh, M.D. 


THE EYES OF OUR CHILDREN. 
| py N. Bishop Harman, M.B. 


‘J Feap. 8vo. Is. net. [In the Press. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SKIN. 
| By George Pernet, M.D. Freep. svo. 


Is. net. [In the Press. 


THE PREVENTION OF THE COMMON 
COLD. »38y O. K. Williamson, M.D. 


Feap. 8vo. Is. net. [In the Press. 
The iatest volumes in Methuen’ 8 Health Series. 


“THE DRINK PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 


By a number of Medical and other authorities. Edited by 


T. N. Kelynack, M.D., Hon. Secretary of 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety. New and Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [In the Press. 
The Drink Problem is one of the War Problems of to-day. 
The first edition of this work appeared in 1907, The new 
issue has been prepared to meet the needs of the present for 
‘an up-to-date authoritative, scientific and serviceable work 
on all medico- sociologic al aspects” of alcohol and alcoholism. 


'METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS 
THE NEW VOLUMES ARE :— 

OLD ROSE AND SILVER Myrtle Reed 

‘THE SECRET AGENT Joseph Conrad 

THE SEA CAPTAIN H. C. Bailey 

‘THE LODGER Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


‘THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

Millions of these books have been sold. Thousands have 

| been sent to the front, and they make the best and most 

| cheerful presents for our soldiers and sailors, 
Please send jor a list. 


Feap. 8vo. 





———— 


= 


and Published by. ALFRED Everson for the “SpRcTATOR™ (Limited), at their Otfice, 
County of Middlesex, Saturday, February 19th, 116, 





